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Latest Phase of the Mexican Question. 

Arrer many and sometimes bloody encoun- 
ters with imperial troops in Mexico, made up 
of French, Austrians, Belgians and renegades, 
the legitimate forces of the Republic have 
gained & decisive victory, which must have a 
very ixnportant bearing on the course of events 
and the fate of the country. 

On the 16th of June, the imperial commander 
started a train of merchandise from Matamoras 
for Monterey, valued at $2,000,000, escorted 
by 2,000 men, with fourteen pieces of artillery. 
It was attacked between Camargo and Meir 
by the liberal forces under Gen. Escobedo, the 
escort defeated with the loss of 500 men killed 
and wounded, 800 prisoners, and all the artil- 
lery. The train was taken entire. The imperial- 
ist commander, Gen. Olivera, was wounded, and 
only escaped capture by a precipitate flight. 
In all respects the victory of the Republicans 
seems to have been complete and emphatic. 

One of the most significant features of the 
fight was the defection of two detachments of 
native infantry and cavalry, previously in the 
imperial service, and who came over bodily to 
Eseobedo—thus proving that Maximilian can- 
not rely on any but his European stipendiaries, 
without whom he cannot remain a day in the 
country. 

This victory, besides seriously weakening 
the imperial forces in North-Eastern Mexico 
and on the Rio Grande, will inspiré the Re- 
publican army, which has now obtained a 
much needed supply of military material. We 
are notsurprised, therefore, to hear, as we do, 
that the imperialist commander seriously con- 
templates the evacuation of Matamoras and the 
North-Eastern Mexican States. Indeed, they 
are nolonger tenable. The whole available im- 
perial force on the Rio Grande is said to be 
400 men in Matamoras and 150 in Bagdad—a 
force utterly incapable of holding its position. 
Should the imperialists abandon this region, 
they will never return, and the Republicans 
will have a secure base from which to push 
’ thefr operations toward the capital. 

Simultancously with the intelligence given 
above, comes the news of the entire evacua- 
tion of the State of Chihuahua by the French, 
who are toward the city of 
Mexico, preliminary to the final evacuation of 
the country. It cannot be long, therefore, 
‘before the authority of the Republic will be 
completely and permanently asserted over the 
northorr half of Mexico. 

This is the beginning of the end, for the 


imperial authorities, gives no hope of any 
further aid of men or money from France. 
The principal hitch is the hitch financial. 
‘anuary 14th, M. Drouyn de L’huys informs 
Dano that ‘‘the advances we have more 
once made cannot be renewed, and 
Emperor will ask no new sacrifices from 
France.” On the 15th he reverts to the matter 
with still more emphasis, and reproaches 
Maximilian that not only had he been unable 
tofurnish the resources to keep up the French 
army in Mexico, as it was stipulated he should 
do in the Miromar Convention, but that he had 
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us the means of supplying this deficit. Mexico 


possible for us to maintain them there. As to 
asking from our country new supplies to this 
end, I have already explained to you our views 
on that subject. As I told you, public 

has with an authority 
from which there is no appeal, that the limit 
of sacrifices has been reached.” 

In other words, no more money can be 
given, nor any more men. Those already in 
the country to be withdrawn. So much 
for France. for Austria, she has stopped 
the sending of men, on the expostulation 
of the United States, with which she cannot 
afford to The mock empire is, 
therefore, without any ent or effective 
support, and is doomed to a speedy and igno- 
minious downfall. Its only hope is in the 
insane and wicked quarrels, already beginning, 
of the republican leaders. 
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Love of Morbid Excitement. 


Waorver was the author of the saying, ‘‘ Let 
me write the songs for the people, and I care 
+ who makes the laws,” he has commonly 
-d the credit of having been a profound 

But we are not informed whether 

vere to have followed the popular 


taste, or to have led it ; whether they were to 
create a fesling, or to express one already 
formed ; in short, whether the were to 
be causes or effects. Probably it would have 
been found in practice that such method of 
instruction only reflected the lights it borrowed, 
or concentrated, as it were, in one focus the 
scattered rays of popular sentiments, which 
might otherwise have been dispersed and lost. 
It will hardly be disputed that between songs 
for the people and their amtserhents, the lat- 
ter are, in these modern times, the best indi- 
cations of popular tendencies, and would be 
preferred by supreme authority, could such be 
supposed to exist, as the more powerful means 
of influencing the public mind. 

Even in such a case, the question still arises, 
Shall the prevailing tastes of the day be fol- 
lowed, or the attempt be made to guide them? 
And practically it would be found that if the 
fashion of the day be to keep amusement and 
improvement apart, the attempt to force their 
combination would be to make both so tedious 
and dull, that ‘‘a beggarly account of empty 
boxes” would be the only result. ‘‘ Sacred 
dramas” become a contradiction in terms. 
Hannah Moore and Garrick are each very well 
in their way ; apart, they are admirable, but 
the combination is nauseous. 

We are thus free to consider popular amuse- 
ments, as they stand, by themselves, and with- 
out relation to any ulterior aims. It is not 
difficult to classify the attractions that nightly 
draw our citizens in crowds fror: t!:cir homes, 
but at present we are concerned cxuly with the 
class that may be called the spectacular com- 
bined with the emotional. Now, we ask our- 
selves what is the source of the attraction in 
the perilous exploits of the whole genus of 
acrobats? It can scarcely be maintained that 
the frightful danger to which the performers 
expose themselves is not a very large ingre- 
dient in the excitement—pleasurable,-we sup- 
pose, it must be called, for how otherwise would 
it be sought after ?—which their feats produce. 
Were it known that, in his loftiest flights, the 
performer was so secured by cords that a fall 
became physically impossible, the public in- 
terest would no doubt be chilled. Who would 
care to see a tight-rope performance only a 
few inches above the ground, or be awed into 
breathless silence by a leap in mid-air, if he 
knew that no danger attended a miscalculation 
of eye or hand? We all know the story of 
the Englishman who followed the lion-tamer 
through Europe, and attended every exhibition, 
in the full expectation that some time or other 
the lion would bite off the man’s head, and how, 
one night, made nervous by knowing he was so 
followed, the unfortunate man tickled the 
lion’s palate, and the involuntary closing of 
the ponderous jaws decapitated him like a 
guillotine. We are not told what amount of 
gratification the Englishman received by wit- 
nessing the catastrophe he had waited for, but 
when we know the more a man risks his life, 
the larger the crowds are that gather to see 
him, we cannot help thinking they would be 
immensely increased if it were certain an acci- 
dent would take place and some daring vaulter 
would perish miserably. 

So universal, however, has been the fond- 
ness of such exhibitions in all ages, that it may 
be worth while to examine the origin of a 
feeling so widely spread. We trace in the 
gladiatorial combats of ancient Rome, in the 
Spanish bull-fights, and in the modern gym- 
nastics, the existence of a human element as 
essential to the attractions of the shows. We 
are not informed how the combats of beasts in 
the Roman amphitheatre “paid,” but except- 
ing as a novelty, we can imagine they did not 
‘.draw,” while the combats and deaths of the 
gladiators never ceased to attract. In the bull- 
fight, the chulos and picadores have their means 
of escape, and their scratches and bruises only 
excite merriment ; but it is when the matador 
advances, unattended, into the ring, to en- 
counter the animal tormented to the highest 
pitch of rage, that the excitement of the spec- 
tators rises to the extremest point with the 
knowledge that the man must either kill or be 
killed. Wherein lies the difference in principle 
between the interest excited by exhibitions 
such as these, and that excited by our modern 
substitutes for such games? It is true, we do 
not ask for any sacrifice of life, but we have 
shown that the possibility of a catastrophe, 
the dreadful risk run by the performers, is just 
as essential an element in the modern circus 
as in the ancient games. It may moderate 
’ our censures of the barbarism of the pagans 
when we see how nearly our own passions re- 
semble theirs. 

This love of strong excitements in exhibi- 
tion finds ite analogy in strong excitements in 
literature and art. In their effects on the 
mind, sensation novels may be classed with 
sensation performers. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that the class of mifid that 
craves excitement in the sensation novel is 
similar to that which seeks recreation at the 
New Bowery or Jones’s Wood, but the public 
performance has the added advantages of 
scenery, music, and a crowd. We may regret 





that there are so many people who find am- 





usement in strong mental excitements, but 
we shall cease to wonder at it when we con- 
sider that the fierce struggle for existence 
that goes on constantly in large cities requires 
an equally strong alterative in its hours of un- 
bending. It is not given to every one to com- 
plement his days of labor by nights of 
study, and to condemn the popular apprecia- 
tion of such exhibitions as we have described 
is merely another way of setting forth the 
evils of civilization, which yet has its com- 
pensating good. 








Mr. Bayarp Taytor, the well-known traveler and 
author, has gone ona trip to the great Central Rocky 
Mountain region of the continent, and will visit 
and describe Colorado, Idaho, and the other grow- 
ing Territories of the Far West. Mr. Taylor will 
correspond with the Tribune and Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, supplying us with pen and 
pencil sketches of what is most striking in the 
line of his travel, whether in the way of scenery, 
incident, adventure, or manners and customs. 
The first of his letters, dated from Kansas, has 
already appeared in the Tribune. Among other 
things, he mentions the rapidity with which trees 
are spontaneously covering the bare plains of the 
West, now that the Indian practice of burning 
over the ground annually is stopped : . 

“ Here I first witnessed a phenomenon of which I had 
often heard—the spontaneous production of forests 
from prairie land. Hundreds of acres, which the cul- 
tivated fields beyond had protected against the annual 
inundation of fire, were completely covered with young 
oak and hickory trees, from four to six feet in height. 
In twenty years more these thickets will be forests. 
Thus, two charges made against Kansas seemed to be 
disproved at once—drought and waste of lumber, the 
former being exceptional, and the latter only a tem- 
porary circumstance.” 





Tue news of the Fenian invasion of Canada has 
reached England, where the prompt and effective 
intervention of the President is highly appreciated 
and praised. The London Times says : “ It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the good faith, the 
friendliness, the sincerity and the regard for mu- 
tual obligations which have prompted these ener- 
getic and decisive measures. The American Gov- 
ernment has acted inamanner which even exceeds 
anything that could reasonably have been expected 
from the most friendly nation.” 





Tue Liberal or Republican element in Europe 
seems to be strangely overlooked by the ruling 
powers of Europe now at war. This element, al- 
though silent, is not indifferent, and may not be 
long inactive. The Hungarians bide their time, 
and it may not be long before they may be joined 
by the enthusiastic Italian volunteers under 
Garibaldi. These may land under the protection 
of the Italian navy, which is more than a match 
for that of Austria. Meantime, Kossuth appears 
onthescene. He has addressed the following let- 
ter to his former followers: “‘A great number of 
my fellow-countrymen from different parts of Italy 
have asked me what they ought to do under the 
present circumstances, and it being impossible for 
me to reply personally to all, I declare by these 
presents, that, in my opinion, all those of my fel- 
low-countrymen employed in military service or 
any other duty would do well to remain where 
they are, and await patiently the course of events. 
Those, on the contrary, who have no occupation, 
who are fit for military service and have a wish to 
enter it; will do well to enlist in the Hungarian 
legion. They may, besides, be all convinced that 
if affairs become developed so as to offer a field of 
action to their patriotic zeal, due notice shall be 
given to them.” 





Tue law of primogeniture, that principal bul- 
wark of the British aristocratic system, is now 
attacked in the British Parliament. The vote on 
a proposition for itsabolition, lately taken, showed 
281 for its retention and 84 against it—about three 
toone. But we know reforms, like revolutions, 
never go backward. The wedge has entered ; in 
due time it will be driven home. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Tne uncertainties of legislation, and the 
easy manner in which.some petty justice may check- 
mate the enactments of the law-making authority of 
our commonwealth, have been signally and unhappily 
manifested during the week. The Excise Board 
attempted to restrain the sale of liquor within certain 
bounds that they deemed salutary, and which the better 

ion of our citizens cordially approved, and for a 
short period their efforts were successful, But, presto! 
a certain city official, in the plenitude of his wisdom, 
discovered that the Legislature made a huge blunder— 
that the excise law was unconstitutional—and therefore 
granted an injunction, restraining the Boird from any 
interference whatever with the highly respectable and 
becoming business of furnishing lager and other bever- 


ages. 

This matter of granting injunctions is a curious one: 
When some local or persona! interest is seriously affected 
by statute, the aggrieved party applies at once for am in- 
junction. No sooner is it asked than obtained, and then 
all the courts must act upon its validity; and in the end 
injunction triumphs. 

The Board of Health has been badgered by this same 
monstrum horrendum. The cholera had reached our 
shores; many nuisances existed that would nourish and 
aggravate the disease; the Board properly ordered their 
removal; but just here ‘the injunction intervened, de. 
teated the purpose and suspended the prudent opera- 
tions of the Board, and left the city at the mercy of the 
pestilence whenever it may break out seriously. 

Now, this is a leyal curiosity peculiar to New York, 
and one that we would commend to Mr. Barnum. We 
are soiry its application is so restricted. If it would 
only lower our rents, diminish our grocery bills, and give 
us the necessaries of life at something like reasonable 
prices; if it would prevent the over-crowding of our 
street cars, and suppress a hundred nuisances that are 
almost intolerable, we would hail the injunction with 
joy. But such does not appear to be its province. All 
we know of it is, that it has restored an order of things 
we had deprecated, and proved that the dictum of one 
map is paramount to the enactments of our Legislature 








and the 
Gitigens, “zurensed desires of the wisest and best of our 


The anniversary of our national in dence was 
celebrated with such hearty are bay «as not been 
Witnessed for several years. If patriotism is mani- 
fested by burning powder and making 8 noise, then New 
Yorkers are beyond a peradventure re-eminently patri- 
otic, But under all this outside disp y there was a deep 
and earnest feeling, such as only freemen could cherish, 
and a large appreciaton of the privileges and benefits 
sccruing to us in consequence of the a event in the 
world’s history the day commemora:’ 

Of course there was a general F of business, 
and the multitudes sought enjoyment in s thousand 
ways. Young America, with his supply of fire-crackers 
and other combustibles, kept up such a din as com- 

rted with his ideas of liberty. Excursion boats, ply- 

hither and thither, were crowded with those of 
more quiet propensities, who gladly escaped from the 
tumult ot the city, and found relaxation and enjoyment 
on the water, and at the various places of resort in the 
vicinity. The various public gardens were thronged 
during the day, and the theatres and places of amuse- 
ment, by extra performances, afforded their quota of 
entertainment to all who preferred a heated saloon to 
the free open air. There was something suited to every 
taste, and though the whole city was on a ram 
and everybody strove to assert his independence by 
doing as he pleased, the police had little to do besides 
making their ordinary rounds, and there was a wonder- 
ful degrees of quiet, amid the general disquiet, and of 
order despite rder. The early part of the day was 
beautiful; a shower in the afternoon interfered some- 
what with the festivities of the occasion and postponed 
the usual display of fireworks till the next night’ The 
ninetieth aniversary of our independence has shown 
that we are not insensibleto our privileges, and that 
no lapse of time will deaden in the hearts of the Ameri- 
cw people those emotions ot patriotism that animated 
their forefathers, and secured the glorious heritage they 
LOW possess, 

The summer days, so pleasant to dream of and read 
about, bring with them the oppressive heat of which 
we 89 loudly complain, and many discomforts, but as 
yet we have not suffered greatly, and there is no more 
than the ordinary amount of sickness, The cholera 
threatens us, and occasionally claims a victim; proper 
care on our part will disarm the dreaded pestilence 
of its horrors and power. 

During the week the theatres have not brought out 
any novelties. The Ravels at Niblo’s, and the Buislay 
family at the New Bowery, in their peculiar feats, have 
perhaps been the chief attraction. With concerts in 
the open air, and music in the Central Park, the 
for other entefainments is somewhat diminished. 

Mr. Stephen Massett has been giving his pleasant, 
piquant, and peculiar entertainments at several prov'n- 
cial towns, end has real'y triumphed over the ther- 
mometer, by ——s crowded houses with the mercury 
over the nineties, . C. Watson’s poem, ‘‘So my Lady 
Rides in her Carriage,” as recited by Mr. Massett, is one 
of the gems of his entertainments. 

The Buislay Brothers are still creating considerable 
excitement among all those who love the horrible and 
daring. The ascent of the Spiral Mountain is one of 
the most splendidly terrible feats we hove seen. We 
had not the nerve to follow the artiste in his apparent 
insane wish to be dashed to atoms, but a friend who 
was born without nerves and insensible to fear, in- 
formed us it wasatriumph. In a short time Manager 
Corbyn removes to Nibio’s, where the Buislay Family 
will perform for a brief season, and give the fashionable 
worl an opportunity ot witnessing their extraordinary 
en cuts, 
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OIL. 


We frequently read of manufacturing estab- 
lishments being set on fire and consumed by the heat- 
ing of some portion of the machinery. A journal is not 
properly oiled, or entirely neglected, and the increased 
friction produces an effect similar to that of a blast fur- 
nance. Proper attention to a matter apparently so 
trivial would save an immense amount of property, 
and avoid many of those business derangements that 
arise from such slight causes, entailing privation and 
suffering both serious and wide-spread. The machinery 
needed oil, nothing more; it was properly constructed 
and properly adjusted, but it did not work smoothly, 
and the friction proved its destruction. And there are 
many parts of the machinery of our social system that 
in like manner require lubricating to insure barmony 
and happiness; for, just as in the large factory the neg- 
lect of a single pivot caused the destruction of the 
whole structure, so in everyday life and intercourse 
there are minor matters, often disparaged or entirely 
overlooked, that give rise to half the diequietude and 
wretchedness that afflict the world. The fact ie, society 
needs ow ; it hasits rough points, that require daily 
lubrication—its friction, that impairs the smooth and 
regular movement of the whole mass, and imposes upon 
each individual more than his due share of annoyance 
and burden. The unhappiness in the world does not 
arise so much from ary defect in the constitution of 
things as from our own shortcomings, and these short- 
comings unfortunately affect others as well as ourselves. 
A gentle word, a generous act, a manly attention to the 
wants of others, cost but little, yet how wondrously they 
charm the pathways of life; they are the oil that keeps 
the complicated machinery of human society in good 
working order, and withont which it creaks and jars in 
the most discordant manner. Nor shall we lack oppor- 
tunity of contributing our part to the common weal, of 
furnisbing the oil that will make time and events glide 
on smoothly, The family is the basis of al] society, and 
just as individual households are virtuous, refined, 
intelligent, considerate, will the community possess 
these characteristics, The stream cannot rise above 
the fountain; the mass of mankind cannot greatly sur- 
pass the average excellence of each component part; 
and yet there are many men who, in public, would scorn 
to make such exhibitions of themselves as they con 
stantly display in their own homes. They reserve all 
their amenities for strangers; they are polite and gen- 
tlemanly abroad, morose and selfish undér their own 
roof; they would be deemed most se’f-denying and 
considerate among their chance associates; their fam- 
ilies may starve for sympathy and attention. Now it is 
just here that the lubricating process is a necessity; 
here is friction that, neglected, will endanger the very 
foundations of our whole social system—yet a friction 
that is most overlooked and disregarded. Why should 
I be less polite in the company of my wife and children, 
and less thoughtful for their enjoyment, than I am 
with those whom I meet from time to time, and who 
have no especial claim upon me? Why should I carry 
the anxiety and worry of business to my fireside, and 
by my moroseness and taciturnity embitter the only 
hours in which I can find relief from the burdens I 
bear, and chill and damp the only affections that can 
lighten a heavy heart? Because they are mine, shall I 
itamolate them upon the altar of indifference and self- 
ishness? I would be worse than brute to act thus, but 
is not such a too common experience? Do not thou- 
sands of hearts ache because they are crushed by tiose 
who should cherish them, and are not thousands of 
homes worse than desolate because of the want of those 
common attentions and courtesies we would deny to 
none but those we profess talove? It is agains! this 
domestic friction we would lift the voice of warning; it 
is at home we should apply the oil of gentJeness, thought 
ful regard, and generous appreciation of the efforts of 
our loved ones to be to us all we would desire, and to 
do for us all that would make living a perpetual joy. 

Domestic infelicities have becowe proverbial, but ip 
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the majority of instances they grow out of those little 
things, those slight frictions hardly perceptible at first, 
that we might readily avoid, and that, neglected, soon 
destroy our peace. And so in ali the relations of life 
and intercourse of society, we will find occasions for 
either increasing or diminishing thie friction, that may 
become dangerous. Some people seem to take pride in 
individualizing themselves; they possss marked 

ties, and are anxious to ict ali the world know 
il; it by chance you trespass upon their comfort or con- 
venience, they will bristle up like a porcupine ; they 
select the choice seats on cars and boats; if one timidly 
asks them a question, they reply with a gruffness they 
regard dignified, but which is simply churlish and ill- 
bred; they are really nuisances, which we tolerate 
because we are unwilling to take the troable of sup- 
pressing them. Now, as we meet such characters daily, 
two courses are before us. We may oil the connections 
vpon which they have thrown sand, and so restore the 
smooth and proper working of our social machinery, or 
we may add to the derangement that already exists, 
and thus increase the difficulties we would remove. 
We shall accomplish the first of these, by overlooking 
what annoys us, returning politeness for coarseness, 
and manifesting a gentle, considerate bearing undef 
any and every provocation; we shall achieve the Second 
by meeting meanness with meanness, selfishness with 
selfishness, harsh words for harsh words, 
and throwing off our real characters, and coming down 
to a level we despise. But this bardly pays; we will 
find ol more convenient and less costly. Indeed, 
nothing promises better as an investment, and its 
returns will always be certain. You draw your 
dividends every day ; you can laugh at Wall street ; ite 
bulls ani bears cannot affect the value of your stock, 
which is always above par, and always satisfies the 
holder. 

You go to a hotel, and find the waiters tardy and 
‘uncivil, and many of the appointments unsuited to 
your tastes. You fret and scold, but in vain; you may 
Jose your temper and not gain your point. Now apply 
® little oil to this rusty, dry machinery, and in an 
instant all will work charmingly; your wants will be 
snticipated and your comfort enhanced manyfold. As 
& matter of strict principle, you may object to this 
process; but as a question of expediency and personal 
convenience, it will command your approval. Besides, 
the practical common sense view of life takes things as 
they are and ignores the abstractions, and it is this 
view with which we are all most concerned. Try the 
game experiment in your family make yourself as 
agreeable as possible to al) the inmates of the house; 
throw off your reserve, and be the agreeable, polite, 
considerate gentleman that you would in a stranger’s 
House, and see what a princely income of happiness 
you will enjoy. 

Use oil liberally, constantly; smooth the asperities, 
destroy the friction, that now drive you away from 
what should be the dearest spot on earth, a loving and 
loved home. In your business, by the way, through 
all the intercourse with society, do not forget the value 
of oil, giving that attention to little things that will 
bring out the full importance of great ones, and so 
acting upon the grand principle of living wisely, that, 
while you secure your own well-being, you will 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


pom «—At the celebration on the Fourth at 

or-Gen. Meade was presented by the 
Union League of that city with a gold medal. The medal 
is composed of the finest gold, and weighs one pound 
andahalf. On the obveise side is a finely executed 
head of the hero of Gettysburg. Surrounding the head, 
is inscribed, = Roman letters: “ July 4, 1866. To Major- 


Gen. Meade, by the Union League of Philadelphia, asa 
token of itude of his coun en.” On the re- 
‘verge side is an elaborate artistic design, surrounded 


‘with the words: “‘ The victor of Gettysburg, the deliverer 
of our State, the faithful soldier of our country.”’ 


—— St. Louis papers of the 16th ult, report the recov- 
ery of $21,000 which was stolen from the car of the 
United § ates Express Company, a short time eince. ‘The 
principal robber was arrested on suspicion and led to 
confess the robbery and to cisclose the place of conceal- 
mer ‘ ofthe money, which was found uncer a brush heap, 
about four miles from the scene of the theft. 


—— We have reports of an unusual number of severe 
storms and tornadoes. Not long since a tornado 


@ was done to derricks and oi] works. During the 
tornado a boiler burst, killing one man and severely 
injuring others. The storm also over Ingersoll, 


doing a gr at amount of damage. The force of the storm 
tore up trees by the roois. 
—— New Orleans papers record the sale of the resi- 


dence of Mr. Shepherd Brown, of that city. It was the 

most expensive dwelling in the city of New Orieans, 

having cost $76,000 in gold, before the war. It sold for 
,000 currency. 


— George Peabody, it is said, has Yale College next 
on the list of endowments. He is to commence next 
spring the erection ofa building for a geographical cabi- 
net, with ample accommodation tor a chemical labora- 
tory and philosophical lecture room. 


-— The Dalles (Oregon) Mountaineer details the pas- 
Bage of the falls and rapids of the Columbia River by the 
steamer Uxanagon, it being the first time a similar ex- 
ploit was ever periormed. No accident happened to the 
venturesome captain, who risked his boat and his liie 
in the expedition. 


—— The various organizations of the Odd Fellows in 
Cincinnati have united in the enterprise of purchasing 
a lot of ground, whereon they propose to erect a build- 
ing that shail equal in 
size any public building in the United States. 


—— The late Augustus R. Street, of New Haven, left 
handsome donations to Yale College in his will. He 
= to the Yale corporation the New Haven Hotel, with 

niture, &c., all complete, the proceeds of its sale to 

£° tor the completion of the Hall of Fine Arts. Other 

a .idings given to the same corporation, 
to be employed as the trustees may decide. 


— Some burglars, who entered a drug store at 
Nashville, Tenn., intending robbery, knocked over a 
bottle of acid, which fell on the foot of one, burning it 
to the bone, and making it impossible for him to leave 
the store. His cowardly compations deserted him, and 
he was discovered in the morning by the porter, and 
sent to jail. : 


— The for a famine in the Western States 
are poor. The Cincinnati Gaselle says that in Indiana 
the wheat js not good, but the corn is wonderfully fine. 
Thousands of bushels of potatoes have been planted and 
are doing well. Osate—e fair crop. In Lilinois wheat 
(spring), is excellent; corn, s»lendid; fruit, an average 
erop, and farmers are in fine spirits. There is no 
danger of a scarcity it the weather ti favorab] 
The prospect is fair. 


—— The Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese of Bos- 





of Philedelphia pros 
to ‘visit the intocnstidnal on in itt 
take With them their engir-e and 1,000 feet of 
hose.  excursionists will number seventy-five men, 
and the estimated cost of the trip 1s $700. 


—— Extensive beds of exist in Wisconsin, and 
men of Mil are nning to make an 
enh 4 eh ++ y 4 
tuns t per day. e peat 
gcound fine, pressed into b and dried in the sun. 
— Statistics of 500 Congregational Churches st the 
West show that more than one-quarter ct the whole 
number of male members served in the Union army 
during the war, including 158 church officers and 61 
— About one in six of those in the service lost 
their lives, 


erat Len ~ seomnty came we ts the San peenatece 
courts, involving the question Of taking ac. 

par where coin had been generally comics the only 
sound medium, A passenger on a street car tendered 
& greenback, which was ted by the conductur. 
Judge Rix decided that the companies must take the 
greenbacks at par. 


th of 


Ho same year: ed with Goes, 
703; abandoned, 711; tried, 4,992; convicted $ 
acquitted, 1,007. ; : / 

— In phy Spe d ya mre mission who visited 
England in 1862, it is noted t at Dover they were re- 
ceived with cries of ‘‘ Peyapipehare,” evidently intended 
for “hip, hip, hurrah;” and the writer adds, ‘“‘ The 
meaning is not clear, but it appears to bea 
tory expression.” 


—— Galignani has this story: “The Abbé Paradis, 63 
us of age, principal chaplain at Bicétre, was walking 
the Rue Vandamme, the other morning, when he was 
accosted by a gentleman, who asked him the hour. He 
—_—* ‘ Half-past eleven—the hour of my death; never 
ET) pe pan toateres 
uest co’ comp! wit! © grew pale, 
ont fell to the pavement dead.” 


—— At the recent dinner of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London, Sir Henry Rawlinson expressed his 
belief that there are not a duzen members of the House 
of Commons who know where the Bay of Fundy is! 


—— The Loudon Art Journal says: “A gentleman 
met an old friend the other day in Grosvenor Square, 
and inquired of him as to his health. ‘‘Oh,” said he 
in reply, “Iam getting quite feeble and broken down 
with age; last year I could walk entirely round the 
square, but now I can only walk half-way round.” “‘ You 
walk back again, of course?” was the question. ‘Oh, 
ell “Explain the he ney eel was the request of 
+h 42, thr 4 AsA en 
cs 





—— A Paris paper notices the fact that notwithstand- 
Ss invention of rifled guns, the disproportion of 
and wounded in battle remains abont the same 

as ever, justifying the statement made in the time of 
Marshal Saxe, that each man killed in battle represented 
ual to his own weight. At Solfer- 


& quantity of bullets 

ino, for example, the Austrians fired 8,400,000 musket- 
sbots, while number of killed among the French 
was but 2,000, and of the wounded 10, Thus one 


ee ee ee ee for 

—— There is a rumor here, purporting to come from 
Paris, by way of Vienna, that the Emperor Maximilian 
has asked for more money, threatening to abdicate if it 
was not forthcoming; and that the Emperor Napoleon 
had sent word to Mexico, to his General there, to let 
him abdicate, and then take a vote of the Mexicans to 
see who they would have next, 


—— It anpears from a report of the mili depart- 
ment of Switzerland, just published, that the Swiss 
army now amounts to 199,954 men, composed as 
follows: 2,920 exgineer corps; 17,263 artillery corps; 
4,314 cavalry; 14,170 carbineers; and 159,296 infantry. 


| ——— Last year 185,520 ma es, 747,870 births, and 
| 491,360 deaths were recorded in 
| ——— Galignani’s Journal says: “A singular case 
lately came before the French tribunals. A young eS 

ot eleven years of age atiempted successively the life 
| of her mother and sister, tor the sole purpose of drink- 
ing their blood. The child has been examined by com- 
petent physicians, and proved to be attacked by the 
strange and terrible mania of anthropopbagy. Her 
extreme youth leads the physicians to hope that her 
cure may be accomplished.” 


| =—— The Paris papers record the most fantastic 
suicide of a man who is supposed to have been an 
American. One Thursday night, a little afier ten o’clock, 
| there arrived at the Hotel de l'Europe, at Lilie, an 
exceedingly gentlemanlike man, about thirty-five years 
ot age, carrying a sac de nuit. He addressed himself to 
| the landlord, and told him in very good French, but 
with a strong English acc:nt, that he intended to 
remain during the night. The landlord then asked for 
his name, that he might insert it in his register of 
arrivals, but this the guest declined to give, saying it 
was unnecesrary, fur he meant to depart early next 
morning. He then had tea and a glass of brandy and 
| water, after which he retired to his chamber. Next day, 
about three o’clock in the aiternoon, the landlord 
began to think of h.s guest of the former evening, and 
inquired of the servants if any of them had seen him. 
Being answered in the négative, he went up to his 
| chamber, Atter knocking at the door and getting no 
answer, he opened it, and saw before him his guest, 
deadiy pale, and sitting at a table, his elbow leaning on 
it, supporting h's head on his hand. Imagining him 
ill, he called ior medical aid; but on approaching him, 
the body lost its balance and fell on the floor a fiteless 
| corpse. A pistol was lying beside him, and on the 
tabie was a cartridge-box for twenty-five cartridges, but 
only twenty four in it. Death was caused by a pistol- 
shot entering his right temple. On the floor of the 
room were the ashes of several papers he had burnt, 
and on the table the following note, for the land- 
| lord was lying: ‘‘I beg the proprietor of this hotel 
to pardon the unhappy man for the annoyance he 
is causing him, and I beg him to have me de- 
eently buried, with my initials, ‘F. W.,’ the date, 
and a star over it, on the tomostoue. He will find 
| upward of 1,200f. on my person, out of which he will 
fed reimtvurse himself for his expenses, and dis- 
bute the rest, if any, to the poor of the city. By 
granting my last wishes, he earn my deep grati- 
tude. AsI have no friends within a thousand miles, it 
| will be useless to delay my funeral,—F. W. I wish to 
| have everything—watch, rings, and jewelry—buried 
| with me.” Nine hundred francs in gold and ten 
sovereigns, besides smaller money, were found on him; 
| also a silver bunting-watch, marked with the makers’ 
nate, Squire & Lander, N. Y.; round his neck was a 
massive gold chain, attached to it a beautiful locket, 
containing a photograph of an old gentleman very like 
the deceased, and also one of a young ledy, about 
eighteen io twenty. He hai massive ediketals at his 
wrists, and two massive seal rings on his fingers. One 
of them had engraved his initials in German characters, 
“F. W.;" the other, a shield surrounded with a 
garland of ribbon, and on the top of it s star. He was 
about five feet nine inches to five feet ten inches in 
height, of a blonde complexion, with mustache, beard, 
and whiskers red. He was buried, and all his things, 
agreeably to his request, put im a tim box and put in 
the coffin with him. 











ton have just subscribed $75,000 toward the erection of 
the new cathedral in Boston. It is expected that four 
years will be required to complete the structure. 
— A select committee of the Ohio Senate, appointed 
to take consuitatation in to pre ng measures | 
for the regulation of the railroad, telegraph and ex- 
companies of the State, is in session. An interest- 
og repect is expected at the next session. 





THE CREAT FIRE IN PORTLAND. 


Tue most terrible conflagration that ever 
occurred in New England took place in Portland on 
the night of the 4th inst. The fire broke out about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and spread with fearful 
and irresistible rapidity. 

The fire swept clean through the city, destroy 





ing everything in its track so completely that the lines 
Of the dtreéts dati hardly be traved, and # space of one 
and half miles idig by « quarter of s mile wide 
appears like a forest of chimineys; With fraguteuts of 
walls attached to them. 

The wind was blowing « gale from the south, aiid # 
tremendous sheet of flame swept along before it, dé- 
vouring everything in its passage, and the utmo-t 
exertions of the firemen, aided by # steamer and hand 
engines from several other places, could only succeed 
in preventing it from spreading in new directivns. 

Many buildings, perhaps filty, were blown up to 
check the flames; but the inhabitants could scarcely do 
more than fice with their families to the upper part of 
the city, éaviiig stich goode as they could carry, 

a vehicle in the city was employed with excellent 
tin moving goods. 

The Custom-House being fire-proof, escaped, though 
greatly damaged. The court records in the upper 
story are probably destroyed. 

Thé splendid city and county building on Congress 


street, which was nearly fire-proof, was considered safe, | 


and it was piled full of furtitiire by the neighboring 
residents, and then it was swept away with all its con 
tents, 

Half the city is destreyed, and that half includes 
nearly all the business portion, excepting the heavy 
busi in C cial street. 

It is estimated that about 2,000 buildings are burned, 
and property destroyed to the amount of $10,000,000, 
which is probably neured about half. 

Thousands of persons ars homeless and destitute, 
and contributions have been sent from Bosten and 
other places for their relicf. All the banks and néw& 





| paper offices in the city were destroyed, and such a 
scene of desolation has rarely been witn:ssed. We 





give in the illustration a view of the city and the burnt 
district, 








RECEPTION OF THE BATTLE-FLACS 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue Fourth was a memorable day in Phila- 
delphia, for there the Keystone State received back trom 
the hands of ber victorious sons the flags that for four 
years they had borne in the carnage of battle, and 
carried in triumph over a hundred victorious fields of 
deadly strife. From Gettysburg to Galveston, from the 
Atlantic to the Mississippi, the loyal sons of Pennsyl- 
vania carried, and brought back in triumph, the flags 
restored to the keeping of their mother State on that 
day. 

It was an occasion of rare historic interest, and no 
more fitting place to carry into effect the grand cere- 
monials could have been chosen than the shadow of 
Independence Hall. 

At nine o’clock, the procession was formed, under the 
direction of Major-General Hancock, and was composed 
of the remnants of the various regiments that had 
survived the war. Atteno’clock the procession started 
on its line of march through the designated streets to 
Independence Square. Every window and standing- 
place along the route was occupied with interested 
spectators, who greeted the veterans and their tattered 
colors with constant cheers. Conspicuous among the 
many distinguished officers in the line was the brave 
General Meade, who, just three years before, had driven 
the invader from the soil of Pennsylvania, and saved the 
very city through which he now rode so joyously. Arriv- 
ing at the Square, the grand ceremonies of the day began. 
First there was music by the band; then an address by 
the Chairman of the General Committee. After an ap- 
propriate prayer, and the singing of the “‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner,’’ General Meade presented the colors to Gov. 
Curtin, to be deposited in the archives of the S’‘ate, as 
trophies of the valor and patiiotism of her sons. We 
have not space for the eloquent pr tation address of 
General Meade and the admirable reply of Governor 
Curtin. 

No such a pageant has ever been witnessed in our 
country. It was one calculated to inspire the heart, 
excite the imagination and fill the bosom with patriotic 
emotions. There was no tardiness of movement on the 
part of those having charge of the procession. Promptly 
at ten o’clock the head of the column was in motion— 
thanks to the gallant Hancock. 

This was gratifying to the hundreds and thousands of 
people gatuered along the route, and was in great con- 
trast to the manner in which our civilian parades are 
gen rally gotten up and carried out. The enthusiasm 
was spontaneous and whole-souled, and the cheers 
which greeted Generals Meade, Hancock, Geary and 
Governor Curtin, showed plainly the esteem in which 
they are neld by 3 grateful community. Taken alto- 
gether, July 4, 1866, was a day never to be forgotten by 
the present generation, 

Our illustration gives a view of the scene in the 
Square at the time of presentation. Our Artist is under 
special obligations to Messrs. Nilletts & Wolbert, and 
Mr. Evans, of the Committee of Arrangements, likewise 
to Mr. King, for courtesies and facilities in making his 
sketches, The manner in which the decorations were 
arranged reflects great credit on the gentlemen to whom 
they were entrusted. 











THE OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
OF BASE BALL PLAYERS. 


Tue present number of our paper intro- 
duces to our readers the first of a series of illustrations 
of base ball notabilities which in future will be a 
ayecialty of the ILLUsTRATED News. 

The National Game of Base Ball has unquestionably 
become an institution of the country, and one specially 
to be commended to the patronage of every respectable 
class of the community, not only for the fact of its b: ing 
& pastime free from the objectionable features of most 
out-door sports, but one that recommends itself as a 
most valuable auxiliary to the important object all 
those having the welfare of Americans at heart have in 
view, of improving the physique of our youths and of 
supplying them with an exciting out-door pastime 
which is wanted to take the place in this country that 
cricket does in England—in short, of a game for the 
people—a national out-door sport. 

From a game to occupy a leisure hour or two of a 
holiday afternoon, base ball has become a recreation 
and an exercise which has monopolized the attentiun of 
the out-door sport-loving classes of our citizens ot late 
years to an extent which has led to its becoming quite 
a furore throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
all classes of people participating in its excitements 
and pleasures, from the school-boy of twelve to the 
literateur and divine, for there is no more valuable 
physical exercise for those of sedentary habits or oc- 
cupations than this self-same base ball, and there is no 
feature which characterizes it which prevents its adop- 
tion as a favorite pastime by the most fastidious mem- 
ber of a church or the most devoted advocate and 
exemplar of strict religious habits, But without 





are #0 arlistically delineated in this week’s paper. 

The group embraces portraits of the officers of the 
Nationai Association of Base Ball Players, elected at the 
last convention, ‘These consist of Mr. John Wildey, 
Pretdent, and well-known to the citizens of New Yorks 
as our efficient coroner. He is s member of the 
“Mutuai” B. B. Chub of this city; has always taken a 
lively interest in the game, and contributed largely 
toward the interest of the fraternity. 

Mr. Mortimer Rogers, first Vice-President, represents 
the Lowell (Mass.) Club, though a resident of this ciry. 
For many years Mr. Rogers took a lively interest in 
B. B. matters, but owing to an accident, is pow pre- 
cinded from active participation in the sport. His 
reputation as a skillful player is national, ond in a 
number of matched games he has always displayed 
signal skill, irrespective of the position in whic’ he 
wae placed. 

Mr. M. C. Sexton, the representative of the Empire 
Club, of St. Louis, one of the largest clubs of the South- 
west, is the s.cond Vice-President. 

The Empire Club has furnished several experts, and 
48 recognized as the champion club of the West, and 
vill doubtless retain’ its position as such, until ite 
laurelé dre wrested from it by greater skill. 

Mr. A. H. Rogers is tie Corresponding Secretary and 
a representative from the Kcsolute Club of Brooklyn, 
New York. Mr. Rogers is Rela in high estimation as a 
gentleman and efficient officer, who performs the 
laborious duties of his position in ¢ manner highly sat 
isfactory to the association. 

The “ Resolute” is one of the leading Cubs of Brook- 
lyf, and exhibits many trophies of its skill @ friendly 
contests with prominent clubs throughout the sountry. 
Mr. Rogers was tnanimously re-elected to the Office 
which he had before filled #0 creditably. 

Mr. P. J. Cozans is the Treasurer of the Association, 
and a representative of the Eagle Club of this city. ‘Mr. 
Cozans was aiso re-elected, which is the best evidence 
of the estimation in which he is held, and a worthy tri- 
bute to his faithfulness. 

The Eagle is one of our oldest clubs, and ranked 
among the best of the B. B. organizations. In its 
matches with other clubs, the games have been con- 
ducted in that gentlemanly manner which has rendered 
ball-playing so popular, and given it a national char- 
acter. Mr. Cozans’s knowledge of Base Ball matters and 
interest in the sport, together with his gentlemanly 
deportment toward all with whom he is officially 
brought in contact, place him in high position in the 
estimation of the B. B Fraternity. 

We intend to continue our series of portraits of the 
leading B. B. players of clubs represented in the Na- 
tional Association weekly. 

In our next number we will givé the portrait of Mr. 
Daniel Sanford, Catcher of the Centra‘ City B. B, Club, 
Syracuse, N, Y¥. 








NO PASSES. 


Tue attempt of certain railroad companies to 
abolish passes occasioned some very ludicrous inci- 
dents. A Western paper caricatures in the following 

the suspension of one of the established features 
of our railway system: 

* Andit came to pass that no passes should be ted. 
Dead-heads smote their brows; trained and 
bigh-ioned scribblers bit their lips and were silent. A 
great dearth of travel at once set in. There was noticed 
a great deflux of enlightened and ed passen- 
gers in eee 0 OS ee ee ie 
No-Pass tyranny reign rigor. e road 
was given over generally to a , scurrilous tide of 
humanity, that grovelingly paid its fare in greenbacks, 
and didn’t know what a a was, 

« The ladies’ cnr wan Goveld femey Gitains lefate. The 
air of refinement, vivid live life, poetry, news, progres- 
sion, all the features of the highest and iatest civilization 
at once rapidly died out. 

“ The road lost its tone, 

‘The newsboy became a bankrupt, with the greater 
par( of his stock on hand, 

“ Coarsely organized people of mere business—verdant 
married couples—women with ten small children—bJus- 
tering sporting characters—gossiping, loud-voiced ca- 
naille—foreigners with strong chvese, cholera and mea- 
sles—all these prevailed, 

“The souls of conductors—all sordid and 
stony—grew harder and harder in this atmosphere. 
Several won promotion for their indoasitable blood- 
thirstiness and invincible cruelty. I saw with my own 
eyes an instance of a poor for er. He 
had picked up a shining ear of corn from the platform of 
a station, with the intention of causing it to bring forth 
an hundredfold in the rich acres he would ‘ enter’ when 
he should arrive in that happy land of the gopher and 
the Minnehaha. I realized Plainly the happy visions 

trave]-weary brain, 





dancin, b his uncertain 

when they were at once dashed out by ecnductors 
telling him, in a voice of thunder, that there would be 
‘none of that’ on his train. The poor fellow dropped it 
at once and clambered wearily back to his sagond class 
lair. That conductor’s name begins with W. 

“ And, again: 

“At station, a lady, plainly yet tastily clad, en- 
tered the car, The cars moved on. The conductor ap- 
proached. A pass, dated some time in March, was 
modestly extended. The face of the conductor as- 
sumed such rigid lines as would have set the R. R. 
superintendent and directors into anecstasy. The lady 
was sternly informed thatthe pass was worthless, and 
the regular fare was pointedly suggested. A flush of in- 
divnant flame shot over the pale face of the lady. She 
drew out her purse—a very lean little straggler of a 
sean ee ane = = oe the vision of a new sum- 
mer bonnet crumble nothinga and rigid 
conductor strode on. _ - 

“ Ip the sylvan country there sojourned a Bohemian~ 
& newspaper correspondent. His broad brow was over- 
shadowed by raven curls and the lightning of genius 
played in his dark eye. He had been a fragrant, 
daintily-wriiten pote. ‘Iwas from the hand of his affi- 
anced Serena, from a city on« hundred miles away. It 
said ‘Come,’ or words to that effect. He kissed the 
note, packed up all bis effectse—consisting of some sta- 
tionery and a box of paper collars—and rushed to the 
depot. The train was just leaving; he fi himself into 
a seat, with a Leaming countenance, and proud en- 
gine careered and was off. 

« *This is no ‘count,’ bawled the conductor in his ear 
as fitteen minutes afterward he extended s ‘pass’ to 
that =... - 

“+The greyed the Bohemtan, ‘ ° 
eled on yw ye six weeks,’ coe 

*“ Can’t help it—ain’t —can’t accept it—must 
your fare |’ said the conductor in a brief volley of inten. 
jections. 

“*Thaven’t but forty cents in the w—w—w—orid!’ 
groaned me oy - 

** No bisness trav’ling, then! Must get 
train at once!’ ~<a 

* + . * * * 

“At the next station a blighted Bohem 
down, and the inierna) p:.ff and screech ~~ pg 
as it glided on, seemed to shriek in his ears, derisively, 
the name of ‘ Serena.’ 

* . ° 7 * * 

“I behold in the pers veavision. I see a railwa 
track. Itis dilapidated: The long line of track, taing 
into the murky distance, is broken and wavy, sugvestive 
of mashed bones ana skull fractures. As I » an 
engine comes slowly into view, laboriously draggin, 
three dingy and tatteredcars. It is the express train o 
the Railroad. A cracked bell and a wheezy 
whistle greets my car, and as the creaking engine comes 
to a halt, I hear the sepulchral voice of the conductor 
still ‘No Passzs!’” 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Convention at Belv’ ‘sre, N. J., and Excursion to the Delaware Water Gap.—From Sketches by David B. Gulick. 
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SHE PLACE OF BENDEZVOUS—THE WARREN HOUSE, BELVIDERE, NEW JERSEY. 


THE NEW JERSEY EDITORIAL 
CONVENTION. 
On the 28th ult. the New Jersey Editorial 


Convention met at Belvidere, and went on an excursion 
to the Delaware Water Gap. Of the pleasure connected 
with the occasion, our special correspondent gives a 
; raphic account, and we insert his letter in full. Our 
i)iustration shows the place of meeting, a view of the 
<oavention, a scene at the Court House, and some 
| Oints of interest around the Water Gap: 


had been falling since Wednesday evening, had cooled 
the intensely heated atmosphere, laid the dust, and 
rendered the traveling endurable. We sped along 
through the country at an average rate, through thriving 
towns and villages, ‘fertile Selds and meadows green,’ 
until we approached near Clinton, when we were startled 
from our seats by the signal from the engineer to ‘ Put 
on the breaks!’ The signal being repeated in quick 
succession three or four times, added to the excite- 
ment; heads popped out of the windows; affrighted 
passengers started from their seats; some rushed for 
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THE ASSEMBLY AT THE COURT 
DAYS IN 


“Adelay of a few moments to repair the damage, 
and we started on again, and arrived safely at Easton, 
Pa., about four o'clock, P.M. Here we were obliged to 
remain until the departure of the Belvidere-Delaware 
train at seven, P.m., from Phillipsburg, just across the 
Delaware river. We occupied our time in a visit to the 
Layfaette College and grounds, and a general survey of 
the town and its picturesque surroundings, with which 
we were much pleased. 

*« At seven o’clock P.M. we resumed our journey along 
the banks of the Delaware river, and so completely 
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HOUSE, BELVJDFRE-—-MR. HENRY MORFORD RECITES HIS ‘* THREE 


SCOTLAND.” 


suggestion published in the circular issued to the 
invited guests, viz., ‘to signify their acceptance, an | 
thereby promote their convenience in obtaining 
quarters at the hotel,’ to their respective rooms. We, 
i.c., the body of delegates, soon ‘arrived at the 
Warren House; and such as had notified the secretary 
were, without delay, assigned torooms. Quite a num- 
ber, who had neglected tonotify of their coming, were, 
consequently, obliged to undergo some little delay until 
accommodations could be fouud among the residents 
of the town. As might be expected, these people 


EDITORS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PRESS OF NEW JERSEY.—-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY JESSE A. GRAVES, ESQ., DELAWAKE WATER GAP. 


“The events of the past three days have been 
crowded together with such rapidity, as to leave me 
almost in a state of bewilderment. I will attempt 
briefly to condense them in the order in which they 
occurred, So to begin: Having received instruction to 
accompany the excursion, I made such preparations as 
my limited time would permit, and on Thursday, the 
28th ult., at twelve o'clock noon, I took my departure 
from New York city by the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey for the rendezvous, Belvidere. The rain, which 


MOUNIS TAMMANY, BLUCKHEAD AND MINIESE, FROM 


the doors; some one shouted ‘Train a-comin’!’ some 
one else shouted ‘Oh, Lord!’ and confusion generally 
reigned within. I must confess I felt considerably 
startled on looking out and discovering that we were 
approaching a train of cars but a short distance in 
advance of us. The brakeman worked vigorously, 
applying all his strength to the wheel, and at last, the 
momentum being overcome, we halted a few rods in 
the rear of an immense coal-train, which had been de- 
tained, owing to the breakage of a coupler. 


TUE KITIATINNY HOUSE, DELAWARE WATER GAP, 


absorbed were we with the diversified views, the re- 
splendent sunset, the quiet, flowing river, a psir of 
blue eyes, two rosy cheeks, and such a delicious pair of 
lips—at least, they looked so—that we arrived at Belvi- 
dere before it seemed possible we could have traveled 
fifteen miles. At Belvidere, the Warren House was our 
first object of search, whither all were to repair—ac- 
cording to circular—to report to Mr. John F. Babcock, 
the Secretary of the New Jersey Editorial Association, 
who would assign all such as had complied with the 


blamed every one else but themselves. The indefati- 
gable Babcock never rested until he had secured accom - 
modations for all. Great was the tumult at the Warren 
House on Thursday night, on the arrival of nearly two 
hundred fatigued and hungry travelers. The parlor was 
full, tte hall-way was full, the dining-room was full, the 
rooms up-stairs were full, and tie stoop was full. The 
citizens reported the town was full; and I have no 
doubt they thought so, for it was not until long after 
their accustomed hour for retiring that the tymult of 


THE WATER GAP, FROM BLOCEHEAD MOUNT, LOOKING sOOTH. 
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voices and the tramping of feet ceased in that usually 
quiet little village. 

“Supper was partaken of ‘without ceremony;’ after 
which as many besides the delegates as chose repaired 
to the Vourt-House, where a meeting was held for the 
transaction of the business of the association, at the 
conclusion of which the announcement of the pro- 
gramme for the next day was made, as follows: Break- 
fast at the Warren House, at eight o’clock ; at nine o’clock, 
a meeting of the delegates and friends, together with 
the citizens of Belvidere, at the Court-House, when Mr. 
Henry Morford, editor of the New York Atlas, would 
entertain them with a reading of his ‘Three Days in 
Scotlard.’ At half-past eleven the delegates were to 
assemble at the railroad depot, and start on the excur- 
sion to the Water Gap, there to spend the day, accord- 
ing to their inclinations, until half-past six, when all 
would return to Belvidere, and at half-past nine p.m. 
engage in the festivities of the editorial dinner; and at 
twenty. minutes past six a.m. on Saturday siart on their 
homeward journey. Such was the general outline of 
the proceedings and announcement, which having been 
concluded, we repaired to our various lodgings, and 
sought the wooings of the drowsy god. 

“Early, in fact very early, on Friday, a. M., we were 
astir, and after a general survey and making a few 
notes of Belvidere, which—and in this instance es- 
pecially—is appropriately named Beautiful View, we 
accepted the generous invitation of our host, Mr 
Crater, to participate in a drive through the suburbs’ 


which lasted some two hours, and afforded us great | 


pleasure, besides giving us a splendid appetite for our 
matutinal meal, which, I beg toassure you, was entered 
into with gusto. 

** Breaktast over, we repaired to the Court-House as 
per programme, where we found 
the delegates and citizens of Bel- 
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don, which is admirably told and elicits great laugh- 
ter. ‘Ah,’ says Beach, ‘I had a similar occur- 
rence while in Paris,’ and then we have: bis story, 
to which, after we have had another good laugh, | 
Townly replies, in a rather gruff voice—for mind you, 
Townly doesn’t feel first-rate this a. m., having been 
one of the unfortunates who didn’t respond to the 


soft board, and consequently rested poorly, or as he 
said, ‘he didn’t rest at all.’ ‘You got out of that 
well, but I hada more singular adventure than that.’ 
So he commences by saying, ‘We were in latitude so 
and so,’ when the announcement was heard: ‘Pas- 
sengers for the Water Gap—train leaves in ten minutes,’ 
which immediately caused a stampede for the depot. 
While waiting here, the lovely creature with the ‘be- 
witching blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and delicious lips,’ 
suddenly appeared upon the scene; the emotions of the 
previous evening were only intensified by her presence. 
In vain I sought a triend for an introduction. Know 
herI must. ‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way’ is an 
old axiom, and I determined to find the way. But 
while I was revolving thisin my mind, the train arrived. 
We were soon on board, on our way to the celebrated 
Water Gap, where, after the usual delays attendant 
upon change of cars at one station, and stoppage of 





fifteen minutes for lunch at a second station, we finally 
arrived about two o'clock. 

| ‘Here we were met by the representatives of the 
| Southern New Jersey press, the Philadelphia guests, 
and many others of the Pennsylvania rural press; the 
ladies proceeded in carriages by the mountain-road to 
the Kittatinny House, while the gentlemen made the 
| ascent by a private mountain-path; at length all were 
, assembled, and then such a chatter and clatter! Of 


videre crowding into the hall, — P 

which was soon filled, when Mr. 

Morford read his interesting a ~. 
sketch, entitled ‘Three Days in ( zaco \ i 
Scotland;’ this proved a very \__ 9E CARDA ( 


pleasant as well as instructive 
feature. The speaker was fre- 
quently interrupted by genuine 
and well-deserved applause on 
finishing some well-rounded or 
rhetorical passage, while the 
lighter or humorous portions 
elicited hearty laughter. 

“It was found necessary, 
though, to omit a considerable 
portion of the reading, owing to 
the lateness of the hour, and as 
many had some preparation to 
make previous to starting for the 
Water Gap, we adjourned to meet 
at the depot at half-past eleven 
o'clock to continue our journey, 
In the interim of our adjourn- 
mént at the Warren House we 
were entertained in a manner not 
set down in the programme. 

“Among our guests was Ban- 
vard—you know him—he of the 
panorama celebrity — the artist, 
traveler, linguist, humorist, and 
how many other ists { will not 
stop to enumerate. Well, he and 
a few other genial spirits had 
taken possession of the veranda 
of the Warren House, and were 
holding forth in high feather, to 
the great delight of the assembled 
multitude. 

“You know how he tells a 
story; with what enthusiasm he 
enters into it; how minutely he 
gives every little detail, and how 
admirably he mimics. Well, it 
would have done your very soul 
good to have heard the various 
narrations of that half hour. 

“ First, Banvard tells one of his 
thrilling but laughable escapes 
from the Bedouins; this reminds 
Morford of an adventure in Lon- 
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secretary’s invitation, and was obliged to sleep on a | 





| course everybody was hungry and wanted their dinner 
immediately, but disappointment awaited us here 
| owing in a great measure to the fact that our company 
| had, by the addition of the morning arrivals, increased 
to about double the numbcr originally anticipated. 
A delay was necessary in ord.1 to make provisions for 
so many hungry tourists. 

“It was soon announced, however, that dinner would 





speech-making by various persons and a general sight- 
seeing by the entire company. Away we went scram- 
bling up the mountain, some one way, some another. 
The time to remain being short, we were determined 
to make the most of it. Directly, we came to a broad 
plateau, from which, extending far away to the north, 
we feasted our eyes on one of the loveliest of views, 
the beautiful Delaware River placidly rolling toward 
but far away beneath us, on either side of which, on 
hill and mountain-side, the rich fields of grain were 
gently waving their golden crests. Far away in the 
dim distance, seeming almost like a summer cloud in 
the soft atmosphere of the noonday, could be dis- 
tinguished the Pocono Mountains. Beneath us, far 


serpents, came long trains of cars, laden with coals, 
creeping, though swiftly, and occasionaly hidden in 





and at length winding off through a curve until lost 
entirely from view. 

“Tt seemed like a fairy vision, and we had but fairly 
| begun to realize ite beauties and grandeur, when was 
| heard the gong for dinner. Then came another scram- 
| ble, of short duration, though, and we arrived in ample 
| time to enjoy the substantial dinner provided by the 
| Broadheads of ‘ Kittatinny’ renown. I beg to assure 
| you we did ample justice to it, too. As per programme 
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be ready in half an hour, the interim being filled up by | 
| hundred yards 





| was with reluctance we .at ing 


of arrangements, ‘no ceremony’ was observed. Dinner 
concluded, a large number of the delegates, member: 
of the New Jersey press, by invitation of Mr. Jess: 
Graves, photographer, repaired to his gallery on the 
mountain-side, and were we Pca caiman The 
picture being nou mil) we re- 
sumed our ramblings in search of new views and points 
of interest, and I would here say that —-- saty 
almost innumerable. The Mesars, 
furnished us with a list of the most celebrated 
seventeen of which lie within a distance of trom three 
to three miles from the wr 
House, and are reached by mountain- 
Beside these are different drives, extending 00 
two to twelve miles, and over which the scenery is 
constantly and rapidly c . We were all enraptured 
with the varied ties of this romantic spot, and it 
retraced our steps, 


admonished by the fact that half-past six P. M. we 


| were to return to Belvidere. 


down the mountain-side, seeming almost like fiery | 


part, sometimes wholly trom view, in the deep foliage, | 


| in the distance lay the e-clad 
and New Jersey, and ro between 
| Delaware, slowly wen: i 

| miles away through re 


| picturesque cottages and cozy frie housen th the smok 





‘* We bade adieu to our host, and were once more on 
the road. The evening was delightful, and as we passed 
through the ous windings of the Gap—now around 
the “ Blockhead yn gy Mount mom yA 
came in full view, we pany ne yp at 
ffi gorge between the Jersey tain and t 

i, into the beautiful valley southward. ——_ 
a one of the cars, and 
be seen innw’ tants Ching 0 last 
fond look at the gorgeous old hills as they lay there in 
their solemn grandeur. 
“The train flew swiftly on until we arrived at Ma- 


nunka Chunk junction, where, from high up on the 
hill-side, we took our final leave of the Water Gap. The 
sun was just setting, and the 

crimson and gold-crested by or 
seemed to hang reluctantly over the ter far off 


hills of Pennsylvania 
m historic 


po Gh of = 
seen here - 
ing from toi ite clasters of 
peed per peep =e 
ic picture of such rare and 
enquitie merit on is odiieun soon. 
*« Banvard was in ecstasies. His 


could scarce give utterance 
to his theu; ts. Morford, though, 
Ta e seen better ac 


,” to which Bapvend replies by 
caging { ‘Well, no matter what 
you saw at sea, this we came here 
to see, and saw it.’ This littl» 
pun was just being deciphered, 
when we heard the — - 
tne’ Water Gap weed diapensed with. 
the r was 

“We arrived safely, and were 
received (though not officially) led 
a large delegation of the citizens, 
who escorted us to the Warren 
House, where we oo 
commenced the n 
paration for the Editorial t awe r 
which was to conclude our festiv - 
ties. At about nine o’clock th: 
company were fully assembled, 
and entered at once upon th: 
duties before them. 


“The bountiful dinner whic 
had been in Crater's 
best style, was soon 
then enue tap. doees of pensen on. 
flow of soul. The ceremonies 


President, owing to the absence, 
occasioned by illness, of Mr. 
Hood, the President, and after 
the usual amount of speeches an | 
singing, at about twelve Pp. M., we 
adjourned. 


“A few hours’ and we 
were summoned to breakfast, 
after which we started for home. 
At twenty, minutes past six, ou 
Saturday, we bade adieu to Belvi- 
dere, and in company with sever i 
choice spirits, among whom was 
the dear creature with the blus 
eyer, who, by the way, I am now 

vileged to call my friend, we 
started on our journey home, vis 
Trenton and Philadelphia, at 
which city we made short visite t» 
the Mint and Independence Ha: , 
and from which we took our de- 

via the Camden and 

road, arriving here o1 
Seturd y evening, delighted witu 
our trip to the Water Gap.” 
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TIME. 
Tare are lovers ever ranging, there are converts 
ever changing, 
There are quarrels aye estranging that make 
empires shake and nod; 
And for ever earthly sorrow shrouds the day and 
blights the morrow, 
And no change to that we borrow in this bated 
breath of God, 


There are fates on favor hinging, there are cour- 
tiers ever cringing, 
There are moths for ever singing in the candle- 


light of gold 
There are thieves for ever raiding, there are 
hucksters ever trading 
In the social palisading wherein love is bought 
and sold. 
There is hate and there is slander, there is pomp 
and there is pander— 
Blood-fevers that meander through the swollen 
veins of life ; 
There are liars ever clicking, there is cant and 
spittle-licking, 
And a thrill of fellow-kicking in the grinning of 
the strife. 
There is pride of fame and faces, there is pride of 
rank and races, 
And the pride that most debases us—the demon- 
pride of might ; 


When this earth is rent and crumbled, and our 
prides have blanehed and stumbled, 
He will only hail the humbled as the victors of 
the fight. 


There are men in silks and ermine, there are men 
in rags and vermin, 
And the difference how determine, save from 
silks and rags alone, 
Until we are all weighing in the scale that knows 
no slaying— 
Knows no underhanded swaying—when God’s 
knowing shall be known? 


There are women ever shrinking from the woman 
that is sinking— i 
From the sister that is brinking the red abyss 
of shame ; 
And link to link belinking of our chain with no 
harsh clinking, 
Steals the tempter of our thinking, till our souls 
‘are God’s in name. 


Yet for ever from our doing is the primal good 


ensuing, 
That it brings a dreadful ruing and the back 
unto the rod; 
And though sins are ever seeding, there are hearts 
for ever bleeding, 
And for ever in our needing do we bend and 
pray to God, 


So for ever we are coping, and for ever we are 


groping, 
But for ever we are hoping in this wilderness of 
crime ; 
And our trust for aye will linger—Woe is but 
God’s parent finger 
Raised before this young infringer—naughty, 
cradled baby—Time. 








HOW HE DID HIS DUTY. 


My father was dying—my dear father, who had 

never spoken a harsh word to me, or given me an 

- unkind look. I stood by his bedside that gloomy 

afternoon, waiting as impatiently as my poor 

father was, for the arrival of Edgar Thorold, the 

dearest friend of his youth. When the doctor, a 

week before, had pronounced his recovery im- 
ble, he had said: 

“T will send for Edgar Thorold. To him alone 
can I entrust miy little flower, when I am gone.” 

The warmth of the afternoon, and my long 
course of night watches, combined to make me 
drowsy, and in spite of my anxiety I fell asleep. 
I was roused by the opening of the chamber- 
door, and by the voice of my dear old nurse call- 
ing, in a whisper: 

* Miss Helena.” 

The sound roused my father as well as myself, 
and he cried out, eagerly : 

“ What is it, nurse ?” 

“Oh, sir, I thought you were asleep, and did 
not want to disturb you,” she replied ; “‘ but Mr. 

Thorold is come, and bas asked tor Miss Helena, 
go that she might tell you of his arrival when you 
awoke.” 

“ Go, Nelly, and bring him to me at once, dear,” 
urged my father, and down-stairs I went. 

My heart was beating, and | hesitated a mo- 
ment before I opened the door of the room where 
my future guardian was. He, however, did not 
perceive my entrance, and as he stood gazing 
thoughtfully on the ground, I had an opportunity 
of noticing him, while unobserved myself. 

How shall I describe him as be at the time im- 
pressed me, a girlof seventeen? His figure was 
the tallest I had ever seen, and was magnificent 
in its massive proportions ; the carriage of the 
head and chest was haughty; the face was not 
handsome—it was perhaps tov stern for that, but 
the noble brow and dark eyes were far more im- 
pressive than any mere regularity of feature. 
The short mustache on the upper lip, and the 
thick curly hair, were still black, although the 
owner had numbered nearly eight-and-thirty 
years. To finish my imperfect description, there 
was an ait of command about the whele face and 
figure, which would have rendered Edgar Thorold 
noticeable even in an assemblage of kings. 

A movement which I made in closing the door 
roused him from his reverie, and I, ashamed of 

being caught staring thus rudely, exclaimed 
burriedly : 

“Oh, Mr. Thidrold, I am so glad you are come! 


My poor father is very anxious to see you. Will 
you please come to him at once ?” 

He advanced toward me, and laying his hand 
kindly on my head, and with a smile that light- 
ened up his own face, making me wonder how I 
ever could have thought him stern-looking : 

“So you are my little friend Nelly !” said he; 
“why, I was silly enough to half expect to see the 
little toddling thing who used to greet me with 
chubby outstretched hands, and affectionate 
kisses, twelve years age. Ah, well, Time’s flight 
has transferred me into a gloomy, elderly man, 
and you into a grown woman. But I am keeping 
you waiting, Miss Grant ; I am quite ready to ac- 
company you up-stairs when you wish to go.” 

Somehow, the “ Miss Grant” grated on my ear ; 
it did not seem right that this stately man, my 
father’s oldest friend should address me thus 
ceremoniously. 

“Call me Nelly, still, please,” said I, on a sud- 
den impulse. “You are my father’s friend, and 
will, I hope, be mine.” 

“With God’s help, my child, I will,” was the 
earnest reply ; and, somehow, from that moment 
I never felt afraid of Mr. Thorold. 

As soon as we entered my father’s room, he 
rose in bed, and stretched out his hand with a 
glad cry of welcome. Edgar Thorold was by the 
side of the couch in a moment, and I could see 
that his piercing eyes were dim as he looked on 
his sick friend. 

** Leave us, Nelly, my darling,” said my father. 

I quitted the room, heart-broken to think that 
my on!y remaining parent was so soon to be taken 
from me, but still with a feeling of comfort that 
the guardian to whom I was to be committed was 
one so apparently well able and willing to protect 
and befriend me, 

. * . * - . 

All was over, and I was an orphan. [ was 
stunned at first, and now was beginning to wake 
to the full sense of my great loss. 

It was the day of the funeral, and my unnatural 
calmness had at last given way, and I was shaken 
by a storm of sobs, 

“Don't, pray don’t, Miss Helena,” said nurse ; 
** you'll be ill if you ery like this. Pray don’t.” 

**Leave her alone, Mrs. Watkins,” said Mr. 
Thorold, who had entered unperceived. ‘‘ Tears 
do not kill, and they will do her good just now. 
Come with me ; I want to speak to you about the 
packing up, aud yeur young lady will be better left 
to herself.” 

There was no gainsaying Mr. Thorold’s will—it 
was absolute ; but as nurse followed him from the 
room she muttered, ** Disagreeable bear!” 

All the remainder of the day she was inveighing 
against Mr. Thorold’s hardness of heart and want 
of sympathy. Yet that night, before I retired to 
rest, my guardian said, gently, ‘‘ Try to remember, 
Nelly, that your father ie not beneath the turf, but 
in a land where ‘ there is no more weeping, where 
all tears shall be wiped away, and where all things 
will become new ;’ and for his sake, my child, re- 
joice—then you will not grieve so much on your 
own account. Good night, little one,” 

Was he, after all, so very unsympathizing? I 
certainly did not think so; and as I felt that, for 
my father’s sake, he would evidently treat me 
kindly, I did not share in nurse’s dread of our 
future residence in the house of my guardian. 

At last we arrived and were domesticated in the 
old Virginia mansion. 

Time softens the grief of the most afflicted. 

I was no exception to the general rule, I still 
thought daily and almost hourly of my dear dead 
father; but by the time I had been a month in 
my home, I began to think of him without the 
bitter tears I at firstshed. I had begun torealize 
that he was “ not lost, but gone before.” 

From this it will be understood that I was not 
unhappy ; indeed it would bave been strange if I 
had been, for its master treated me with a courte- 
ous kindness that was wonderful from one usually 
so cold, stern and reserved. The very servants, 
too, were all willing to do my slightest wish—at 
first, I think, from a sort of pity tor the young 
orphan, and afterward from real liking. Even the 
dumb creatures made friends with me, for Pluto, 
Mr. Thorold’s huge mastiff, always wagged his tail 
with pleasure when I appeared : and Suap, the lit- 
tle snarling Scotch terrier, never showed his vicious 
little teeth at me. 

I had explored every nook and corner of the old 
house except the library, which was Mr. Thorold’s 
sanctum. Now, I wasa true daughter of Eve, and 
felt that, of all places, thelibrary was the very one 
I should most like to see ; yet, even I, spoilt and 
indulged as I had been all my life, scarcely had suf- 
ficient hardihood to enter that room without an 
invitation. One day, however, as I passed the 
door, it stood invitingly open, and the apartment 
was unoccupied. In I walked, like a second Lady 
Bluebeard ; but no horrible sight greeted me on 
my entry. I only beheld a handsomely furnished, 
well-stocked library. 

After examining the books around me for some 
time, I glanced upward, and on a shelf, far above 
my reach, I saw a copy of a work which I had been 
reading to my poor father just before his death. 
To drag the library ladder of light, polished wood 
to the spot, and to mount, was the work of a mo- 
ment, and I was soon comfortably perched on the 
top round, with my elbow resting on the shelf, 
while I looked through the book I had just taken 
from its place. I do not know how long I had 
stood thus, but after a time a noise below startled 
me, and, looking down, I beheld my guardian. 
Surprised, alarmed, and a litde ashamed of my 
very undignified position, I made a hasty move- 
ment, which caused me to losemy slight foothold, 
and I should have fallen to the ground but for the 
outstretched arms of Mr. Thorold, who caught me 
as 1 was falling, and placed me gently on my feet. 

* Well, little lady,” said he, smiling, “you 
looked like a bird perched up there ; but unfortu- 
nately the wings were absent. 

“{ think, Mr. Thorold, I felt more like « culprit 
detected in wrong-doing,” I replied. “I know I 





ought not to have entered this room witLout per- 


mission ; but poor papa gave me the freedom of his 
library, and, in fact, used to direct my studies 
himselt for two hours every morning, 80 you must 
forgive my intrusion, please, and set it down to the 
force of habit.” 

“I do hope, Nelly,” said my guardian, “you 
will enter every room in this house as freely as if 
it belonged to your father ; and ae to your studies, 
if I can supply your father’s place, and render you 
any assistance, I shall be only too happy to do 80.” 

** Oh, that will be very nice,” I said ; ‘‘ I will come 
to-morrow morning, if you are not otherwise en- 
gaged. MayI?” 

Mr. Thorold acquiesced to the arrangement, and 
from that time I went to the library for two hours 
every morning, and never did girl have a kinder 
or more able tutor. Things that had before been 
dark to my comprehension, became clear as day- 
light when Mr. Thorold explained them. 

I generally reached the room before my guard- 
ian, and amused myself until his arrival by deco- 
rating the place with flowers, which I gathered in 
my early morning walk. In acknowledgment of 
this, Mr. Thorold said one day: ‘My room used 
to be the gloomiest in the house, before you came, 
Nelly ; but you and your flowers make it quite 
bright and pleasant.” 

On the very same morning that he made this 
remark, I, encouraged, perhaps, by it, said to him, 
as’I put away my books after my studies: ‘‘ You 
always tell me, Mr. Thorold, that after sitting at 
my books I ought to have a gallop; now, do you 
know, I think it would do you just as much good 
as it does me, Please order your horse and go 
with me. ‘‘ Besides,” I added, “it is such dull 
riding out with no one but old James with me.” 

“Poor little one,” he replied, as he gently 
stroked my hair ; “ of course it is dull.” Then he 
added, in a livelier voice, “I suppose I must not 
be less gallant than old Squire Osbaldistone in 
‘Rob Roy.’ He, you know, said that ‘there was 
but one woman at the Hall, and he would not have 
her die for want of having her own way.’ So, lest 
you should pine, Nelly, you must have your own 
way ; and if you run and put on your habit, I will 
be ready to accompany you when you ceme down.” 

Thus it came about that Mr. Thorold acted as 
esquire during my daily rides, and very pleasant 
he made them tome. He took me to all the spots 
of interest in the neighborhood, and introduced 
me to every beautiful view within twenty miles 
round, 

And so my time passed pleasantly away. Walk- 
ing, studying, riding, and (a very little) working, 
made the days glide by as if on wings. And in 
the evening, when the shades were falling, I used 
to go into the “long” drawing-room and play over 
my favorite sonatas, till nurse would come in and 
carry me off to my own cozy little parlor, saying 
that “I should get quite low-spirited if I sat any 
longer playing that queer music in that great dull 
room.” 

One evening I had just finished playing one of 
the sweetest and suddest of Mendelssohn's “ Songs 
without Words,” when I heard something like a 
sigh in the room. I started, and looked round, 
to see my guardian walking quietly from the door, 
as if he feared to disturb me. I took no notice of 
this; and often afterward, in the shadowy twi- 
light, I used to see him at the other end of the 
long apartment; but as he appeared to wish to 
remain unobeerved, I never spoke to him, and I 
daresay he thought I was ignorant of his pres- 
ence. 

Among the few families with whom I beeame 
acquainted, was that of the Masons. The two 
young ladies of the house—Constance and Caro- 
line—were pleasant, intelligent girls, anc I liked 
them thoroughly. Time passed on. The spring 
had come and gone, and summer was once again 
gladdening the earth. I had been in Virginia a 
year, and in that one short year I had grown so 
to love my new home, that I almost felt as if I 
had never known any other. 

There was only one thing which pained me; 
I fancied—oh, how I prayed it might only be 
fancy!—that of late my guardian was growing 
colder toward me, his adopted child. I often 
cried myself to sleep when this thought came over 
me, but I always finished by scolding myself for 
indulging in morbid feelings. 

It wanted but a fortnight to my eighteenth 
birthday, and Mr. Thorold had reminded me 
ot it. 

“You will be eighteen in two weeks’ time, 
Nelly,” he said; “and we must celebrate the 
event worthily, so you had better go down and 
consult Mrs. Mason and the girls as to the sort of 
entertainment you would like on the occasion.” 

I thanked him, and off I staried, for I was 
young, and liked the idea of a grand birth-day 
celebration. When I reached the Masons I soon 
told the girls what Mr. Thorold had kindly said. 

** How good of him !” said Mary ; but Constance 
was silent, and I asked her why she did not 
speak. 

‘Ob, Mr. Thorold is out of my good graces!” 
she replied; ‘“‘he was here yesterday talking to 
mamma, and he told her he wished to introduce 
you to society. Now that was all very nice; but 
then he added, ‘fur of course the difference in 
our ages prevents us from being any company wo 
each other.’ Just as if he was getting tired of 
you, Helena!” 

I could not answer. I felt as if an unseen hand 
was grasping my throat, and choking me, Con- 
stance, however, did not wait long for a reply. 

* As soou as he was gone,” she continued, “I 
told mamma that I daresay you were quite as 
tired of him as he was of you; and she said, ‘You 

must not judge Mr. Thorold harshly ; be is too 
| much absorbed in memuries of the past to care 
| about the society of young girls ; and doubtless he 
will be glad to ve relieved trom the responsibility 
of Helena’s guardianship.’ Still, I don’t like him 
for it.” 

Somehow the commanication of Constance had 
totally destroyed my enjoyment in thinking of my 
| birthday, but I forced myself to join in the dis- 
' cussion, aud it was finally decided that a ball 








was tv be the entertainment, and that Mrs. Mason 
was to make out the list of guests to be invited, 
subject, of course, to the approval of my guardian, 

I was glad to get away from the and 
when I reached home I shut myself in my bed- 
room, and gave myself up to a good fit of crying. 
“So,” thought I, “ my guardian wants to be rid 
ofme! He need not fear; I will not be a burden 
on him longer than I can help.” 

In pursuance of this feeling I behaved as coldly 
as I well could, and I only wonder that Mr, 
Thorold did not notice it; but he did not, or at 
all events he did not appear to do so.” 

My birthday morning came, and with it a packet 
from Mr. Thorold, which, when I opened it, 
proved to be a necklet and pair of bracelets, of 
large pearls, with diamond clasps. The present 
was superb, but I would really rather not have had 
it, 30 sorely was I hurt by that Constance had told 
me. However, I expressed my thanks for the 
gift when I met my guardian at breakfast. 

“Tam glad you like the ornaments, my dear,” 
he said, kindly ; ‘I hope to see you in them to- 
night.” 

Nurse was very important as she bustled about 
my evening toilet, and when she had put the 
finishing touches, she declared her opinion that I 
looked “like an angel.” If any angels wear 
floating robes of soft lace, with tiny bouquets of 
blush rose-buds—if they have wavy brown hair, 
ornamented in the same way—if they deck them- 
selves with splendid pearls on their arms and 
throats—and if they ever gaze with large, won- 
dering, brown eyes at their own images, as re- 
flected in a cheval glass, then, perhaps, I may 
have resembled one, but not otherwise, 

Iam afraid I was discontented that night, but 
I knowI wished I could have exchanged my slight 
girlish figure for one of more queenly dignity, and 
my fair, delicate skin, for one of more glowing 
brilliancy. 

I cannot describe that first ball, for I am almost 
ashamed +o confess that, in spite of all drawbacks, 
I thoroughly enjoyed it, and felt a bewildering 
delight at the gay scene. I had partners without 
end, good, bad and indifferent; but among the 
very best, handsomest, and most sensible, was 
Reginald Harmer, the eldest son of Ralph Har- 
mer, whose plantation adjoined Mr. Thorold’s, 
Mr. Harmer was a capital partner ; he danced 
well, and talked better, and my girlish vanity was 
not a little tickled by the idea that the hand- 
somest man in the room would evidently rather 
dance with me than with any other lady. 

After that, Mr. Harmer was my devoted attend- 
ant, and society smiled significantly when it saw 
that gentleman’s stately head bent down to catch 
every word I spoke. But I was not happy, for my 
guardian grew colder day by day. One morning 
nurse came to me and said : 

“Mr. Thorold sends his compliments, and will 
you step down to the library as soon as you have 
breakfasted.” 

I hastened over my toilet, and drank my coffee 
in a scalding state, wondering, meantime, what 
my guardian could have to say to me. When I 
had finished my hasty breakfast, I betook myself 
te Mr. Thorold’s sanctum. Jn my hurry I forgot 
to knock, and as the door swung open, I saw my 
guardian standing by the open window, with such 
a strange expression on his face—a look of weary 
anguish—that it was inexpressibly painful to me 
to sce. I hastened forward, but in doing so I 
overturned a footstool and roused Mr. Thorold 
from his reverie ; he turned round, and came to- 
ward me. 

Dissipation has chased the roses from your 
cheeks, Nelly,” said he, with a grave smile ; “ but 
I have something to tell you which I think will 
bring them back again.” 

He took my hand, and placed me in a seat as he 
spoke, and I wondered what he had to say to me, 

**Can you guess who has been here this morn- 
ing ?” he asked, when I was seated. 

“No,” 1 repliéd. 

“Then I must tell you,” said he, ‘ Mr. Har- 
mer ealled on me to say that his uncle—his 
mother’s brother—has sent for him on rather im- 
portant family business, and that he shall be ab- 
sent from here for about a month, He, however, 
could not go without telling you how dear you are 
to him, and asking you to be his wife. He will 
wait any time you wish, if you will but accept his 
love. As you had not risen, he came to me, to 
tell me how he was situated, and to beg me to lay 
his proposal before you, which I now do. He told 
me he would have waited till his return, but he 
could not bear to think that meantime some other 
one might win your love. He was obliged to em- 
ploy me as his deputy, for, as he had to start by 
the mid-day train, he could not wait to see you.” 

It was well that I was seated, for I believe I 
should otherwise have fallen to the ground as my 
guardian spoke. As it was, he did not notice my 
agitation. 

** Of course, Nelly,” he continued, “ it is a mat- 
ter in which you must consult your own heart. 
If you do not love Reginald Harmer, you shall not 
be troubled about him again ; but if you do, I can 
only say you could not choose a worthier, or more 
manly young fellow, or one whose position is in 
every way more suitable. If you accept him, I 
have no doubt you will be happy. What do yor 
say, Nelly ?” 

A burst of tears was my only reply. Mr. Thorold 
soothed me as ho might have soothed an excited 
child, and waited patiently for me to speak. As 
I sat there, sobbing, it passed through my mind 
that I liked Mr. Harmer very well, but I cer- 
tainly did not love him. Then I believed that 
somehow, I knew not why, I never should love 
anybody, so I might as well say ‘‘ Yes,” at once, 
and thus end the matter. I therefore sobbed my- 
self quiet, and then said : 

‘*]_-I—like Mr. Harmer very much, but——" 

“‘ But what, my dear?” asked Mr. Thorold, as 1 
stopped. 

“I never expected this,” I replied. 

“This, however, has come, and what will your 
reply be?” said my guardian, gently, “ Will you 
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®cept the offer? 


enclose the letter in one from me, We have no 
right to keep the young man in suspense.” 

“T will write and accept Mr. Harmer’s offer this 
evening,” I replied, ina choking voice; ‘‘ just now 
I could not hold a pen. It will surely be time 
enough if the letter goes by to-morrow morning’s 

t?° 

* Quite time enough, my. dear little Nelly,” said 
Mr. Thorold; ‘and now I think you had better 
lie down awhile, for you look sadly upset by this 
surprise. God bless you, my child!” he said, 
opening the door for me to pass out. 

I rushed to my/room, locked the door, and, 
throwing myself on the bed, gave way to a pas- 
sionate fit of weeping, which so exhausted me 
that I fell asleep. When I awoke it was evening, 
and the sky, which had been bright in the after- 
noon, was now lowering and overcast ; the weather 
was as gloomy as my feelings. I rose, bathed my 
eyes, and went into my pretty sitting-room, to 
endeavor to write my letter to Mr. Harmer. I 
found nurse there, wondering at my laziness in 
going to bed after having once risen. 

“You look quite ill, Miss Helena,” she said, 
kindly; “ going to balls don’t suit you. Let me 
get you a cup of tea; perhaps it will set you to 
rights.” 

I took the tea, but did not feel at all set “to 
rights” by it; and when I had finished the meal, 
I still felt quite unequal to the task of writing the 
letter; so I took up my hat, and told nurse I should 
have a stroll in the grounds. She offered no 
“objection, so I went. 

I wandered aimlessly about, feeling hopelessly 
wretched, without knowing why. In this frame 
of mind I passed through the gate into a pleasant 
lane. I strolled for nearly half a mile, when I was 
roused from my gloomy meditations by a sound 
which I should have recognized anywhere—the 
clatter of the hoofs of Mr. Thorold’s thorough- 
bred mare. But there was something strange in 
the mad rapidity with which they came toward 
me, and, as I was wondering at this, the mare 
passed me at flying speed, her nostrils distended, 
her eyes like balls of fire, and—riderless ! 

My heart gave a wild leap, and I should have 
shrieked, but that my tongue seemed too parched 
to move. Great Heaven! what has happened? 
Was he dead? If so, I cared not to live; and in 
that moment of bitter agony I learnt the secret 
of my own heart—that one hair of Edgar Thor- 
old’s head was worth more to me than all the world 
besides. I had but one idea—that of finding him ; 
go, a8 soon as I could move, I hurried on as fast 
asIcould run. I know not how far I had gone 
before I saw a dark object on the side of the road. 
I turned sick at tne thought of what it might be, 
and then hurried to the spot. It was Mr. Thor- 
old, his face white and senseless, his noble head 
lying in the dust, and his majestic form stiff and 
apparently lifeless. I knelt down by his side—I 


raised his head—I pillowed it on my bosom—I ! 


rained warm kisses on his brow. He should not 
die—my love, my noble love! But he did not 
stir. 

“Oh, merciful Father!” I cried, in my agony ; 
* if he is dead, take me, too. I cannot live without 
him ; he isall the world to me!” and the hot tears 
rushed from my eyes. 

As if the warm drops upon his face roused him, 
there was a faint quiver of the eyelids, and I, with 
the horrible fear of his death removed from me, 
began to dread lest lie should see how great that 
fear bad been, so I removed my face to a becom- 
ing distance ; and, as his dark eyes opened and 
gazed at me inquiringly, I said, in as quiet a tone 
as I could assume : 

**T think you have been thrown from your horse, 
Mr. Thorold. I hope you are not seriously hurt. 
Can you rise with only my help? or shall I run to 
the nearest cottage for assistance ?” 

“T certainly have been thrown,” was the reply. 
“But I think I was only stunned for the time by 
the blow on my head.” 

As he spoke he rose to his feet, and I saw that, 
though white and trembling, he had sustained no 
serious injury. Overcome by the happy revuision 
of feeling, I burst into tears, as 1 exclaimed : 

“Thank Haven !” 

“1 efore I can thank Heaven for preserving a 
life, which half an hour ago seemed very worth- 
less to me, I must ask you something, Nelly,” said 
my guardian. “When I was lying there I was 
aroused ly hearing words that made me think I 
was either mad or in Heaven. Did you speak 
those words, Nelly, or was I really dreaming ?” 

The blood rushed to my cheeks, and I hid 27 
face in my hands, forgetting that I thercny re- 
vealed the truth as plainly as I could have done 
by words. At all events, Mr. Thorold needed no 
words to tell him, for in a moment I was gathered 
in his strong arms, my head upon his bosom, and 
his lips kissing the tears from my eyes. 

**Look up, my own, my darling,” he whispered. 
“Let me read the truth in those sweet eyes. Oh, 
Nelly, how I have worshiped you all these 
months, till I grew frightened at the strength of | 
my love! How hopeless I was; for how dared I' 
dream that my young love would ever think of 
caring for an elderly, gloomy man like me? Then, 
Nelly, how almost mad I was when I had to be 
the bearer of another’s message of love, and had, 
in honor, to urge his suit! I think I must have 
been blind with misery to-night when my mare 
threw me; but, thank Heaven !—which has given 
me back not only life, but something to live for— 
I am spared to know at last what happiness 
means.” 

I scarcely know how we reached home, I know, 
however, that the next morning Mr. Thorold 
showed very little traces of his accident of the 
previous evening, but that he joined me in the 

library, and helped me to compose a kind letter, 
declining the honor proposed by Mr. Harmer. 

“ My darling,” said Thorold, 
soon as the letter was finished, 


Mr 
aur. 


down to the Masons’ now ; so tell nurse to pack g 








tenderly, as | 
“TI will take you | 





Because, ‘if so, I have Mr, | few things, and let James bring them to you, for 
Harmer’s town address; and if you write, I will I am going to send you there for a time.” 


“Oh, why?” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

. Because, my pet, I am going to New York,” 
he replied ; “ and while I am m town I shall order 
a wedding trousseau for a certain young lady 
of my acquaintance, so that her marriage 


, may be celebrated as soon asI return, Are you 


Willing, love ?” 

I was willing, and he knew it; so we went down 
together to the Masous’ to break the important 
news, and the surprise of all, especially of Con- 
stance, may be imagined, but, as novelists say, 
cannot be dessribed. 

The wedding took place before a month was 
out, and I have never since known a grief or the 
shadow of one, In fact, if unfailing love and de- 
votion, untiring tenderness, ever watchful care, 
and manly, chivalrous protection, may be allowed 


| a8 evidence, then truly has Edgar Thorold, my 


noble guardian, thoroughly done his duty. 





LOVE. 
(VERSES OF THE 16th CENTURY.) 


Waar is love, that alle the world 
Talks soe much about it? 
What is love, that neither you 
Nor I can doe without it? 
What is love, that it should be 
As changefulle as the weather? 
Is it joy? or is it paine? 
Or is it both together? 


Love’s a tyrant and a slave, 
A tormente and a treasure! 
Havinge it we knowe no peace, 
Wantinge it, no pleasure! 
Woulde we shunne it if we coulde? 
In soothe, I aimost doubt it! 
Faith! I'd rather bear its stinge 
Than live my life without it! 








THE DOUBLE RUSE; 
OR, 
THE CAPTAIN'S CORRESPONDENT. 


BY COUSIN MAUDE. 


‘“‘Anp these are your real sentiments, Cap- 
tain ?” 

* Certainly, Jim. Why should they not be?” 

**T don’t know; only it seems so strange that 
you should really contemplate marrying that 
little girl whom you have never seen.” 

“But I have corresponded with her now two 
years, and I know her to be truthful, and a girl of 
good sense, good education, refined, and you will 
allow, by her picture, she is beautiful, and—” 

**Oh, nonsense, Jack! I don’t want to hear of 
the virtues and excellencies of this paragon of 
yours. I presume, quite likely, she is some 
woman well skilled in the art of husband-catch- 
ing. ” 

**Woman! she’s only a girl of nineteen!” 

** Well, I don’t doubt but she has made you be- 
lieve that; but wait until you see her; and then 
if you don’t want her, in order to keep her heart 
whole, I’ll marry her myself.” 

**T shall want her; so you need not build any 
hopes upon that. But, Jim, do you know that I 
am really anxious to find out whether she would 
love me as I appear, if I had never written her?” 

* Are you really anxious to know, Captain? If 
80, just let me take your place in this visit. Or 
let us both go; let me personate Captain Ellis, 
and you, Lieutenant Wharton, and see which she 
will fancy most.” 

** But, Jim, she has my picture, you know, and 
we don’t look much alike, even if you are my 
cousin.” 

“Bah! Jack; you are afraid to trust yourself; 
you are afraid I will win the pretty darling away 
from you.” 

“T am not afraid of losing Allie, bless her 
heart! and I will agree to this change of charac- 
ter, stipulating only one thing, Jim. If you 
learn her to love you, you shal] marry her. I will 
not have her trifled with.” 

“Why, Jack, I believe you do love her!” 

“Never mind that. Here is this letter to Allie; 
see if it will do.” 

The persons we have introduced to the reader 
are named, respectively, Captain Jack Ellis and 
Lieutenant Jim Wharion, as fine specimens of 
men as ever were graced by the army blue. Both 
tall and well-proportioned, black hair and eyes, 
mustache and “ chin-whiskers” they resembled 
one another enongh to have been brothers. They 
were cousins; and firmer or more intimate 
friends could not have been found. 

Two years before my story opens, the regiment 
was quartered at Lagrange, Tenn., and camp life 
becoming dull, some of the boys, as was fre- 
quently the case, advertised for correspondents. 
Lieutenant Wharton was one; Captain Ellis was 
not. He thought it foolish ; but when the lieu- 
tenant received a dainty epistle, signed “Allie 
Wilde,” Captain Ellis begged for the privilege of 
answering it, which was granted, Wharton looking 
in wild-eyed ‘wonder to see his atoical friend so in- 
terested at the sight of the white envelope and 
dainty chirography. Since that time, nc matter 
under what circumstances he was placed—-how 
long=the march, or how perplexing the official 
business—a letter from Allie was hailed with the 
greatest delight, and answered with as little delay 
as possible ; Jim, at tirst, laughed at him a little, 
but finally ceased, and said nothing. 

lie had asked and been granted the privilege 
of paying her a visit, “‘ when the war ended ;” and 


| now that it was ended, and the angel of peace 


spread her broad wings over the nation, purified 





TIL, and had not yet settled back into the old 
place, But in what had formerly been his 
office, thay wero Giecanding the quedion at S0aht 
visit to Hillsdale, Mich. 

The passage in the letter referring to Jack’s 


visit, and which we have said he requested Jim to 


read, was in these words : 

*T am coming to see you, Miss Allie, if I may ; 
ani I would like to bring my cousin, Lieutenant 
Wharton, of whom I have so often written you. 
May I, and will you provide some lady fair to 
entertain him ?” 

Jim passed the letter back to him, and said, 
laughingly : 

** Well, Jack, that will do nicely; and if I fall 
in love with Allie, you may have the other girl.” 

‘No, you don’t, young man! I am not afraid. 
Allie will not love you—she must not !”’ 

“ Well,” said Jim, rising, ‘‘let’s talk of some- 
thing more practical and sensible. It is five, and 
you must go home with me to dinner.” 

So, ‘arm in arm, the two friends sauntered down 
the street, taking in the post-office on their way, 
where they deposited Allie’s letter. 

In a few days came the answer. Allie and her 
cousin, Minnie Weston, would be happy to enter- 
tain the gentlemen, and should expect them im- 
mediately. So, with as little delay as possible, 
the boys made a “quick march,” as they styled 
it; and a bright October night found them com- 
fortably seated on the piazza of the Hillsdale 
House, enjoying their favorite weed. Jack had 
already dispatched a note to Allie, informing her 
of their arrival, and intention to call at eight. 

Let us follow the boy bearing the note and see 
Allie for ourselves, without the aid of Jack Ellis’s 
partial eyes. In the parlor, on the piano-stool, 
idly trifling with the keys, and talking to Minnie, 
who stands near, sits Allie. They are both fair 
and pelile, with long, loose, flowing curls of 
golden hue, and eyes the color of the June sky ; 


“but in Allie’s eyes there is a tenderer light, a 


deeper soul. She seems now to be arguing on the 
negative side of some question ; and the sparkle 
in her eye, and the rich bloom on her cheek, be- 
token some excitement. She is just saying to 
her cousin: 

**Oh, Minnie, I cannot! It would be so wrong !” 

**But you would like to know, would you not, 
whether he would have loved you, if he had not 
read you through your letters ?” 

**Oh, yes! I would, indeed!” 

“Well, then, don’t be so babyish. Let me 
assume your place, and you entertain Lieutenant 
Wharton, while I manage “the captain with his 
whiskers.” 

At this moment they were startled by a peal of 
the bell; and the next, a servant entered with a 
note, which Allie, to whom it was handed, took 
and opened nervously. As soon as the servant 
left the room, she exclaimed : 

**Oh, Minnie, they've come! and are going to 
call at eight !” 

“Then we must go immediately and make 
some addition to our toilet,” said Minnie, con- 
sulting a little gold repeater in her belt; “‘it is 
now half-past seven.” 

Away the girls flitted, and in half an hour were 
ready to receive their guests. They came up the 
walk, looking provokingly handsome in the moon- 
light, and the girls, who were secretly on the 
look-out, saw them : 

** Which is Captain Ellis?” asked Minnie. 

“JT don’t know; they look so much alike, I 
cannot tell. Wait, and we will soon see!” 

And then, ere the gentlemen were announced, 
the ladies had glided to their seats and taken up 
books, seemingly as absorbed in their contents as 
though no gentlemen had come five or six 
hundred miles for a glimpse of their fair faces, 
and were even now waiting at the door. 

As the servant announced, “ Captain Ellis and 
Lieutenant Wharton, Miss Allie,” Minnie arose, 
ere Allie could prevent her, and, turning to Jim, 
said : 

** Captain Ellis?” 

Jim bowed and introduced : 

‘* My Cousin, Lieutenant Wharton, Miss Wilde !’ 

Minnie, in her turn, presented : 

** My Cousin, Miss Weston, gentlemen,” and so 
the double ruse was accomplished. 

We will not detail their interview. When the 
boys reached their hotel, Jim exclaimed : 

** Jack, your Allie has done for me! She is per- 
fectly bewitching! I don't blame you for loving 
her. LIlove her already. Why don’t you speak, 
man?” he added, after a pause, during which 
Jack sat with his face in his hands, and said 
nothing. Thus abjured, he raised his head. 

** Jim, I wish I had not consented to this arrange- 
ment. Do you know that [ am more than half in 
love with Minnie? Let us be honorable now, and 
confess our ruse; for I ara in honor pledged to 
marry Allie.” 

‘“‘ Pshaw! man, why need you be so squeamish ? | 
I think I can console Allie if you should like Minnie 
best.” And the light-hearted fellow laughed 
loudly. 

** No, it is not that altogether, but-——” 

** Now, Jack, don’t make a spoony of yourself, 
Let us carry the thing out for a while yet. The 
girls do not suspect, and it will be such fun! Don’t 
interrupt me, if you please”—as Jack was about 
to protest ; and leisurely drawing off his boots, and 
throwing them in the corner, he deposited his feet 





on the table, and continued : 

** It is late enough to go to bed. Don’t make a 
night-bird of yourself, and remember that ride we 
are to take to-morrow. Good night, Jack,”—safely 
ensconcing himself bencath the blankets; while 


Jack, growling “The hard-hearted earner fol. | 
| lowed his example, and both were soon fast asleep. | 


Meanwhile, in the house on College Hill, another 
conversation occurred, As soonas the gentlemen 


and redeemed from its sins, he thought se riously | had fairly left the house, Minnie broke out : 


of redeeming his promise before commencing 
the practice of his profession, which was that of a 
lawyer. Jim had studied and commenced the 


** Oh, Allie! your captain is charming. I should 
not object to marrying him myself. Didn tI manage 
the introduction splendidly ?” And the gay girl 


practice of medicine before leaving Rochelle, | waltzed merrily around the room, 








Then, seeing Allie’s grave looks, she threw her- 
self on the floor at her feet, and said: 

‘Now, Allie, please don’t put on such a look. I 
eseure you I won't marry the captain, even if he 
does propose.” 

BPE oa Minnie, I am so sorry |” said Allie, peni- 
muly. 

“What! sorry I won’t marry him? Well, then 
Iwill! I'l do anything, if you will only put off 
that woe-begone expression.” 

“You will? Then confess to Captain Ellis tha 
you are Minnie Weston, and let me once more be 
Allie Wilde.” 

“Oh, no, Allie! Can’t do that. The sport is 
just commenced. It is such fun tosee Lieutenant 
Wharton looking on me asif he thought he’d have 
to ‘cousin’ me one of these days ; then, to see his 
eyes wander back to you, as if he thought—— 
Allie, how do you like him ?” 

The blood rushed to Allie’s cheek at this sudden 
question, and she answered, falteringly : : 

**I don’t know ; he is very agreeab'e,” 

‘Oh, you sentimental little thing! Confess, 
now, that you like him better than the captain,” 
cried Minnie, mischievously. 

“Tam afraid I do,” answered Allie, sorrowfully ; 
“and it is wrong, for I have led the captain to ex- 
pect differently. Do, Minnie, tell him who you 
are. 

** Why, he knows who I am,” answered Minnie, 
laughingly. “T am Miss Allie Wilde, at your 
service, Monsieur. Allie, do you suppose I am 
going to give this up, now? No, my dear ; just set 
your little heart at rest on that point ; and it strikes 
me that we had better put our bodies there also, 
for we must be fresh and rosy for that ride to- 
morrow. Au revoir, ma chere Minnie.” And the 
little mischief bowed herself out of the room. 

The ride was followed by parties, picnics, long 
moonlight strolls, and quiet déte-d-tétes ; but after 
the first proposition neither Allie nor Jack pro- 
posed to their respective cousins to give up the 
ruse. Each was satisfied with the other’s society, 
and asked for no other companion. Occasionally 
@ qualm of conscience would visit one or the other, 
but it soon wore of, and they gave themselves up 
to the delirium of loving. 

And so the time allotted for the visit wore away. 
The last evening they were spending with Allie, 
Jim and Minnie had gone for a promenade by 
moonlight in the grounds about the house. Allie, 
at the piano, was playing one of Mendelssohn’s 
airs, Jack had wandered away, and at last seated 
himself on the sofa, and broke out, impatiently : 

**Minnie, please stop that music, and listen to 
me.” She looked up in amazement, but he con- 
tinued : “ Please come here ; I have something I 
wish to tell you.” 

Then, as she obeyed him, he drew her down to 
his side and encircled her with his arm, while he 
said : 

** May I, Minnie ?—may I tell you how much I 
love you, and how wrongly I have acted?” ° 

‘** Wait one moment, Mr. Wharton,” said Allie, 
drawing away from him ; “I have a confession to 
make; but judge me leniently, for I assure you it 
was not my fault. It was my cousin’s proposi- 
tion. Iam not Minnie Weston. Iam Allie Wilde. 
Let me finish. I did not consent to the change ; 
but she forestalled me in- the introduction; 
and——” 

“‘Not a word more, darling! I thought I saw 
the soul in your face that I had often seen in my 
Allie’s letters.” 

“How! Did you read my letters?” 

“*T did, indeed, and had the best right in the 
world; for, darling, I have also been playing a 
ruse. Jam Captain Jack Ellis!” 

** But Minnie ?” said Allie, inquiringly. 


‘Jim and Minnie are this moonlight 
somewhere,” answered Jack, ‘Ah, here they 
come, now.” 

Jim, with his accustomed ion of care- 


lessness, walked up to the sofa, with Minnie on 
his arm. 

“Congratulate me, Oaptain Ellis,” he said, 
laughingly ; ‘‘ Miss Minnie Weston has 
to be my wife, and you hava fallen in love with 
Allie Wilde a second time. Ah, you look sheep- 
ishly happy. I say, Minnie,” he,continued, turn- 
ing to his companion, “they may thank us for 
this; and so out of our double ruse comes a 
double wedding at last.” 

The next morning the boys left town; and last 
Christmas there was a merry double wedding at 
the house on College Hill, and the boys bore their 
Michigan brides away to their prairie homes, And 
that’s what came of the double ruse; and so 
vanished the captain’s correspondent. And so, 
beneath the glow of this klorious sunsetting, trail- 
ing golden splendors across the Western sky, and 


| shining in gladness on their happy homes, we 
| wish you good e’en, and like happiness, dear 
| reader. 








In the examination of an Irish case pod 
assault and battery, counsel, on cross-examining th 
witness, asked him what they had had at the first place 
they stopped? He answered ; 

«Pour glasses of ale,” 

“ What next?” 

“Two glasses of wine ?” 

“ What next?” 

“One glass of brandy.” 

“ What next?” 

“A fight, of course,”” 


A Danvy with a huge beard offered himself 
to a you ung la udy,, who refused him, on the ground that she 
would 1 rry euch « bear-faced creature. The 
dandy : ! i lognomy clean shaved, and 
then revewed lis uppication ; but the girl again re- 
fused him, on the ground that he was now more bare- 
faced than before, 


Tue question, Does getting drunk ever ad- 
vance onv’s huppiness? would seem to be put to rest by 
| the Irishman who went courting when drunk, and was 
asked what pleasure he found in whisky 

‘Oh, Nelly, it’s a trate entirely, to see two of your 
swate pur. y taces instead of one!” 


A worTny man, when told that he was about 
to die, said he was “ Glad of it; he was tired of puttin 
his shoes and stockings on and off.” And this is abou 


| what life gets reduced to at about 70, 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 
*Despare of nothing!” "Tis a noble, wise, 
And philosophic precept: counsel meet 
To issue from a Solon’s lips, and such 
As might not e’en the sapiency belie 
Of Israel's gifted king. 

How poor is he 

Who its high worth ignores! ‘Tis drear to mark 
A being gifted with undying powers 
Yielding each cherished hope, each lofty aim 
To difficulty ; and, at sight of ills 
No greater than his fellows have o’ercome, 
Dishonoring the name he with them shares 
By weakly fainting where he might command! 


Pale shrinking brother! wherefore thus neglect 
The opportunity so richly thine 

Of showing the proud front of manliness? 
What, what are obstacles, but forces meant 
To challenge thy sublimest faculties, 

To bind thy powers of body and of mind 

In firmer union for thy lasting weal, 

And to exalt thee o’er the throng inane, 
Who, midst a superfiuity of good, 

Exhibit life in piteous barrenness? 

Shall dull despondency, shall cowering fear, 
Pervert their glorious end and tendency? 


Oh! never despair! In those priceless words 
Are light and life—yea, light and life for thee, 
If, while antagonists beset thy path, . 
Thou make them thy unfailing battle-cry! 

Oh! wake thy craven, thy disordered soul 
Sone. nates, eae ee 

And, girding to the nt power, 
Which, as a Man, thou hast, mighty for good, 


Hur! back the sullen, scowling fiend, Despair, 
To seek elsewhere for victims! Up! faint heart, 
And learn to blush for thy unhallowed mood! 
The path to honor’s noblest laurels lies 

Where stubborn foes defy the sturdy fight, 
Where barriers frown that must be overthrown! 
None, none may win those laurels unopposed. 
Shame not thy manhood by the weak belief 
That nothing thou hast lost may be redeemed, 
Nofhing that seems beyond thy reach attained. 
Success is prone to smile upon the brave. 

Who wills to do, and dare, and suffer aught, 

In purpose fixed, in spirit undismayed, 

Shall gain the good he sets his heart upon, 

Or perish as a hero—at his work ! 

And he who struggles hopefully for aught 

Of which his inward monitor approves, 

Or whether he be smitten in the fray, 

Or carve his way to the inviting goal, 

Shall find within himself a sure reward. 


The world presents no nobler spectacle 
Than that of one unfriended and forlorn— 


Not seeking or expecting outward aid— 
Attacking with indomitable will 

Each foe that doth his progress intercept, 

Until his life is lost, or object won, 

"Till, conquered not the while his pulse doth beat, 





The Spectre of Cliffe: 
OR, 
THE FAIR LADY OF THE SHROUD. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. &c. 


— 
CHAPTER XXIX.—A GENTLE JAILER. 


Lucy Caton, the woman who was appointed to 
be Mildged’s attendant, and also her jailer, was 
one of those who are always middle-aged. 
Like the wicked dwarf in the fairy-tales (although 
she was by no means a dwarf), she looked as 
though she had been born into the world very 
gray and wrinkled, and yet with a beady bright- 
ness about her eyes that seemed to promise an 
eternal youth. If it was impossible to imagine her 
child, it was equally hard to picture her bowed 
down and decrepid with age. Like the horse we 


(aud believe our boast) that he is young and as 
strong as ever, Lucy Oator looked capable of doing 
domestic service for several generations yet to 
come ; the most prudent mother would have hired 
her to preside over a nursery of young children, 
with no fear that she would soon (alas! alas! for 
the poor human, who has no paddock to take her 
ease iti, and to whom even the knackers afford no 
happyrelease, when past work!) become “‘ unequal 
to the situation.” She had boen only recently 
taken into Mrs. Clifford’s service, but she came of 
a stock upon whom that lady could rely. Her 
brother William had been year by year 
establishing himself in the good graces of the 
Lady of Cliffe, and since Gideon’s death he had 

wn to be something more than a servant. She 
could count upon him to execute projects, from 
the consequences of which Clement shrank in fear; 
and although ho was much wanted at the Dene, 
where, indeed, her brother could scarcely be in- 
duced to stay without him, she had retained him 
at Cliffe Hall of late for her own reasons, 

Much of this Mildred guessed, and on that 
account, as well as from the odious relation of 
domestic spy in which she stood to herself, was 
inclined to regard her new acquaintance with 
great disfavor. Dut there was one thing which 
much mitigated this feeling—Milly was fund of 
Imcy. With that strange waywardness that be- 
jong to infancy, and which might at times almost 
lead ® mothcr to imagine that her own child was 
a changeling, uo svoner had the three arrived in 
tho large c.amber allotted to their use, than 


and the person to cling to in the presence 
of an ogress, such as she who has (I am delighted 
to see) just taken herself off, yet I do owe this 
singular-looking female an apology for my ap- 
parent desertion of her. You have no idea how 
civil she has been to me while you have been away; 
I really must go to her.” A flush of wounded 
pride involuntarily stole upon the mother’s cheek ; 
but she stepped forward, and gave her child to 
Lucy, saying : 

“You have been very kind to her, I see; may 
God reward you for it.” 

For an instant the whole face of the gray woman 
was lit up with pleasure, as suddenly as a gas-jet 
which one turns the wrong way before one turns 
it out—then once more it became as hard and 
wrinkled as a winter’s road. 

“Mrs, Clifford bade me treat the child with 
every care, ma’am,” returned she, coldly. “That 
was to be one of my chief duties.” 

“And what is expected of you else,” inquired 
Mildred, her aversion renewed with this reply, 
“besides this hired care?” 

“T am to wait upon yourself, ma’am,” returned 
the other, her face quite buried in the child, who 
laughed and,gurgled at her kisses, like the rich 
wine escaping from the flask, and babbling of the 
vintage feast whereof it was the pride a score of 
years ago. 

“ That ‘ waiting’ means watching, does it not? 
—means playing the spy upon me night and 
day ?” 

“You heard what Mrs. Clifford said, ma’am,” 
replied the other, quietly. She spoke with a 
humility that disarmed her interlocutor. It 
could not have been to the letter of her task that 
she should behave with such respect and gentle- 
ness. Besides, what could she know of the wrongs 
that had been suffered at Grace Clifford’s hands? 
No! It was manifestly unfair to treat this wo- 
man, who was only doing her duty—and that with 
delicacy and feeling—as one responsible for the 
actions of her mistress. 

“ You are right, Lucy, and I am wrong,” said 
Mildred. ‘I ask your pardon for my angry words. 
If you knew how cruelly I and mine have been 
treated, you would make allowance for me, I am 
sure.” 

Lucy bowed her head, but without speaking. 

**T want, however, to know exactly the position 
in which I am. You are to be my inseparable 
companion. But am I to be also kept an indoor 
prisoner ?” 

“You may walk about the park, wherever you 
please, madam—that is, if I am with you; but 
not upon the village side of it, or in the avenue.” 
‘* Your orders are precise enough,” said Mildred, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Now, tell me--I have a foolish fancy 
for visiting Ribble Cave to-morrow—do they pre- 
clude it ?” 

“No, madam, they do not.” 

It was well for Mildred that as this answer came 
her face was turned away from her whom she 
addressed, for at those words her features changed 
from shrinking pale suspense to the full rose of 
exultation. Nor was it at once that she could 
trust herself to yoke her rapturous thought with 
sober words, 

“Lucy, I do not know if you have ever loved 
and lost, as I have done ; but ifso, when I tell you 
in that cave fell the first whisper of love upon my 
ear from lips that now are dumb, you will under- 
stand the prayer I am about to make to you to 
grant it ; if not, perchance because I am of your 
own sex and friendless, you will indulge me in 
what is at worst a harmless whim. I wish to visit 
Ribble Cave alone. To me and to my child, that 
place is hallowed; you would not surely break 
in upon your sister at the altar-steps, and mer her 
prayers ?” 

» The woman's fsce melted at this appeal like 
snow before the sun, then froze again as quickly 
as before. 

“There is no outlet to the cave, save one,”’ con. 
tinued Mildred ; “‘ and therefore you will not neg- 
lect your duty by remaining at the entrance ; you 
will have us both secure.” 

Lucy shook her head. “Let us talk of some- 
thing else, madam, if we must needs talk ; but you 
cannot but be weary with your long night’s travel, 
Here is refreshment, and when you have taken it, 
lie down upon your bed and sleep, as all at Cliffe 
are sleeping now.” 

“Not until you have promised what I ask,” 
pleaded Mildred, passionately. “It is s small 
thing, perhaps, in your eyes; but in mine—ah! 
you cannot guess what value I set upon it! Come, 
promise me, and I shall sleep in peace.” 

“No, madam, I cannot,” said Lucy, gravely ; 
“your very earnestness forbids me to say ‘yes.’ 
You will not be safe without my presence. From 
Ribble Cave there is an outlet besides the one of 
which you speak.” 

So flushed was Mildred with her recent joy, that 
she did not guess the woman’s meaning, notwith- 
standing ber grave tone, for the heart, when 
hopeful, is as disinclined as childhood’s self to 
contemplate the dreadful void of death. ‘‘ What 
outlet, Lucy?” Then when she did not answer: 
“Do you think that I would drown myself, and so 
escape ?—having just found iny child, would leave 
her motherless once more? Or drown her also; 
whereby her innocent soul would fice’ to heaven, 
while my own wou!d suffer separation from her— 
keenest pang 0! uell—for ever? Do you think 
that, Lacy ?” 

“J did think so, dear madam ; but I do not now. 
Isee that 1 may promive what you ask with safety. 
Now, pray, eat a little, and then to bed.” 

“T cannot eat, good Lucy; I am too happy. 
This child is precious food to me, and also satisfies 
my soul with rest; but Lwill lay me down, that 
you may sleep. What doors are these, for I do not 





know this room?” 


“Ti © nearest is the one by which we entered, 
opening upon the little gallery that runs by 
Mrs. Clifford’s chamber ; and this upon the stairs 
that leads te the Clock Tower and the Western 
Postern.” 
eam third door beside your bed- 

“Yes, madam, and locked on the inside, as all 
the others are. It leads like the first.” 

“ But not immediately ?” said Mildred, with ap- 
prehension, ‘“ There must be a room between.” 

“There is a madam.” 

“ And is it- occupied? Who sleeps there ?” 

“My brother, madam—William Cator.” 

_ In her new-found child, in the seeming kindness 
of her attendant, and in the budding of a secret 
hope that was to bloom upon the morrow, Mildred 
had almost forgotten that she was a prisoner ; but 


the Carrs, she awoke at once, as from a baseless 
dream, to the full consciousness of her unprotected 
state, and of the dangers that were threatening 
her. ‘‘Give me the keys, and let me put them 
beneath my pillow, woman!” she cried, harshly. 
Then, obstinately refusing to unrobe, she lay 
down outside the bed-clothes, clutching her child 
to her bosom, while her sleepless eyes wandered 
from door to door. 

Hour after hour went by in perfect silence, save 
for the singing of the birds, which had not as yet 
conformed themselves to the inverted habits of 
Cliffe Hall, ere Lucy’s deep-drawn breathing con- 
vinced Mildred that her jailer was asleep. Milly 
had long been wrapped in soundest slumber. If 
she could only rise without awakening either, and 
reach the postern with her precious charge, while 
yet no human creature was astir!—once in the 
village, she would be safe enough, or what seemed 
safe by comparison with such a neighbor as this 
woman’s brother. The postern had no lock, she 
knew, but only bar and chain, which she could un- 
fasten. Softly she arose, with key in hand, and 
keeping her eyes fixed upon Lucy, opened the 
second door without noise, then lifting up the 
sleeping child, stole‘forth as silent asa ghost, and 
flitted down the stair. 

Not five minutes had elapsed ere she returned, 
and, pale and cautious as before, stole into bed 
again, with beating heart. In her hand she held 
a slip of paper, which she had found, newly 
fastened—for the wafer was still wet—upon the 
postern : 

**On your life, do not open this door. You will 
eskape, swete lady, but not by such means. I am 
watching over you. Having had faith in me thus 
far, is it worth wile to distrust me now? 

**Your WELL-WISHER AS BEFORE. 

“ Destroy this note at once.” 

This Mildred read and re-read until every word 
was hers; then tore the paper into a thousand 
fragments, and placed it in her bosom. Like a 
charm, it stilled its throbbings ; and presently the 
healer, Sleep, drew down her eyelids with his 
viewless hand, and smoothed the care from offher 
troubled face. 





CHAPTER XXX.—A BROKEN NIGHT. 

Nor until the weary fall asleep and wake again 
after an insufficient amount of repose are they 
fully conscious of the extremity of their past 
fatigue. Ere they give way to sleep, it seems to 
them that they are tired, but not exhausted; but 
when something arouses them after a few hours, 
then they know, by harsh evidence, how near their 
overtasked strength must have been to collapse. 
The muscles are stiff, the limbs powerless, the 
eyelids heavy as lead, the brain torpid, and only 
with pain and difficulty quickened to thought. 
Our whole being piteously, and yet drowsily, de- 
mands to be let alone in that antechamber alike of 
Death and Life—Repoee—a little longer. “ A little 
more sleep, a little more slumber, a little more 
folding of the hands to sleep.” When, under such 
circumstances, some importunate sound compels 
our reluctant attention, we are long before we can 
trace it to its true origin ; and, before we wake, it 
sometimes suggests dreams in which we seem to 
live a lifetime. Thus Mildred Clifford, dead to 
every sense save that her lost child was folded in 
her arms, lay, dreamless as the dead, for hours, 
and then began to know that she was a prisoner in 
an enchanted castle, ruled over by the wicked and 
malignant Grace, assisted by certain evil demons 
—Gideon Carr, to wit, and Clement and William 
Cator; but yet she had friends outside, and, in 
particular, Lieutenant Carey (always in complete 
armor and upon a milk-white steed), who was en- 
camped (by himself) without the walls, and pass- 
ing his time very agreeably, as it seemed, in sum- 
moning the garrison, by blast of trumpet, to sur- 
render to his clemency. Nor was the garrison 
| backward in the trumpeting business (without 
| which, by-the-by, it is the opinion of the present 
writer that the Chivalric Period of this world’s 
history would have ceased much sooner than it 
did), but sounded onsets, and recalls, parleys, 
fanfaronades, etc,, with neat finish and admirable 
execution. Poor Mildred’s prescient spirit sighed 
for the extension of Mr. Bass’s bill to shalms and 
trumpets, but still the brazen clamor continued 
until it fairly woke her. It was deep night, but 
throngh the windows, which ‘looked down on the 
court-yard, flashed a lurid glare, 

“Fire!” was the sudden thought that dragged 
her by the strong arm of terror from the bed, and 
made her put aside the blind with hasty fingers, 
encumbered by her babe, A strange sight met 
her gaze. The space was thronged with men and 
horses, shown by the light of flammg pine-torches, 
The strife of tongues, the clang of spurs and 
hoofs, filled the dark air with a weird, unnatural 
din ; and, while she looked, the hounds came trot- 
ting from their kennel, and the crack of whips 
broke forth, and then, again, the sharp, short 
summons of the horn, 

** Do not be alarmed, dear madam,” cried Lucy, 
| from her bed; “the Master is only setting forth 

to hunt. I suppose it seems strange enovgh to 

you, though we at Cliffe are getting quite used to 
| turning night into day.” 


| Strange, yes, strange indeed; for though the sights 








and sounds were in themselves not unfamiliar 
to Mildred, she searcely recognized them under 
the changed eircumstances, It almost seemed ag 
though these persons were engaged in some un- 
hallowed rite, some impious attempt to turn God’s 
gift ef darkness from its proper use and pur- 
pose. In such a parody of the blessed morn, 
appeared something sacriligious; so ill did the 
borrowed light depict the dawn; so dissonant the 
noises that strove in vain to wake the sleep- 
ing world, The air was dumb that should have 
been alive with Nature’s waking sounds, though 
what suunds were made, she echoed like one 
wonderstricken ; so that the noise and clangor of 
the scene itself were ceaseless, although islanded 
in a boundless silenee ; and though the torches 
flared and blazed, and every hoof drew fire from 
the stone, a mighty belt of darkness encompassed 


at the hated name of that unscrupulous servant of | all. 


* And is this scene enacted every night?” asked 
Mildred, half to herself, 

“Yes, madam, every night, far into spring, and 
long after the other pack at Kendal has ceased to 
hunt. At first, the novelty of the thing attracted 
many folk; but now the Master hunts alone, save 
for his own people. Wet or dry is all the same to 
him, and even for frost he cares not. I am told 
that it is a greweome sight to see his reckless 
riding—he that was once such a bookworm, and 
averse to all outdoor sports, until——” 

‘Alas! can this be he?” interrupted Mildred, 
pitifully, ‘‘ who mounts the black horse—it is Ray- 
mond’s own Black Diamond—at the Hall steps? 
Why, he moves like an old man; they almost lift 
him into the saddle. How worn and thin he 
looks, and how deadly pale!” 

“Ay, madam, and so he always looks, except, 
they say, when he is at the full gallop, ahead of 
all the field, and thinks himself alone ; then some 
that have been near him say he cries out dreadful 
things, threats against this and that man, and 
even against my mistress—or breaks into mad 
songs; while over his face there comes a look 
exactly like what his great-great-grandsire, Guy, 
wears—that is his picture as used to hang in the 
gallery—him, you know, as leaped into Hell Gates; 
and, what seems stranger still, he takes a pleas- 
ure in that awful spot, and places like it, which 
lead heaven knows whither. Three nights ago, 
he made Black Diamond take the stone wall into 
Pot-Hole Field, where never man on horse dared 
go before, and galloped in and out among the 
chasms until William seized his bridle, and led hima 
out by force.” 

“T thank your brother for that deed,” oried 
Mildred, fervently, “if for naught elee. All are 
moving off, and yet I do not see him. Why is he 
not there now, to see his master does not come te 
harm ?* ‘ 

“‘He serves Mrs. Clifford, madam, not Mr. 
Rupert, unless by her command, and perhaps she 
has ordered it otherwise.” 

“*T forgot,” returned Mildred, coldly. Is it her 
pleasure that we arise now like the rest of the 
household, or wait for morning ?” 

“You will please yourself, madam; but the 
ehild has always kept its usual hours since it has 
been in my eharge, and if you de not mind the 
loneliness—fer the days are very long and lone 
here——” 

“By no means,” interrupted Mildred, bitterly; 
‘* the faces are few indeed at Cliffe whose absence 
Ishall mourn. Nay, do not ory, my darling, my 
sweet Milly. Let us to bed again, and try onee 
more to our sorrows.” 

“ is hungry, madam,” observed Luey, 
in the same deprecating tone which she had so 
often used before; “I have food for her in the 
cupboard, if you please let me rise and give it 
her.” Not waiting for an answer, she got up, and 
striking a light—for the last glimmer of the torches 
of the receding hunt had by this time faded away 
—set milk and bread upon the table. “ Will you 
not take something yourself, dear madam ?” efi- 
treated she, respectfully. ‘‘ I have meat and wine 
here which are not poisoned. For your child’s 
sake, you should not starve yourself.” 

**Are you friend or foe?” inquired Mildred, 
searchingly. ‘‘If not a friend, I beseech you do 
not mock me with this lip-service. Stay—now tell 
me”’—she took the woman by the arm, and 
scanned her face—* are you my Well-wisher ?” 

Not a feature changed, not a ray of intelligence 
gave token that the allusion was understood. In 
the simplest tone she answered : “ Yes, madam, 
indeed Iam. Why should I not be so?” Then 
suddenly perceiving the key, which Mildred in 
her agitation had left in the door leading to the 
postern, she cried with fervency: “‘ Heaven be 
praised that you are here alive! You have opened 
yonder door. It may be you are a sleep-walker, 
so I will take the key ; but oh, madam, beware of 
what you do. Be sure you never venture forth in 
daylight without me by your side. At eariiest 
morn, they set the blood-hound loose—Red Rutus 
—who is so terrible to strangers.” 

“But I did not meet a blood-hound when I 
came hither.” 

‘**No, madam,” answered Lucy, with hesitation, 
and hanging down her head ; “ it was loosed after- 
ward, and it is always so to be ; I heard my mis- 
tress say 80.” 

“ This is a prison, indeed, from which it is death 
to attempt to flee!” exclaimed Mildred, veho- 
mently. “‘ Has this lady whom you serve, then, 
the right to issue a warrant for my execution ?” 

“ Your Aunt Grace charged me, remember, not 
to leave you, madam, night or day, and with me 
you are safe ; and the child, thank Heaven, is safe, 
for I myself took her to Rufus, and the huge 
bound licked her baby-hand in love, which having 
dono, he is her friend forever.” 

“ Thanks for that, Lucy,” quoth Mildred, shud- 
dering still at the peril to which: she had eo nearly 
exposed herself. “I will not strive to frce myself 
again. I will trust to God alone, and such heip as 
He may send me; and [ will trust in you, Lucy 
although you promise nothing, for I do think you 
wish me weil,” 

Then Mildred ate a little, and presently dis 
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robed, and once more laid her weary head upon 
the pillow, and slept so soundly, that she never 
heard the Night Hunt coming home across the 
echoing bridge, nor woke again till it was bread 


bright day. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—-THE HIDDEN TREASURES. 


How unchanging are fair Nature’s features! 
Time, which destroys all our poor beauty, does 
but heighten hers ; while even the torch of War, 
which lays the homestead waste, and kindles into 
ruin.all that Man has built, or sown, or planted, 
leaves her scarcely scathed, and swift to repair 
damage, covering the bloodiest grave with green. 
Crime, and Wrong, and Woe affect her nothing. 
She supplies this life’s stage with matchless 
scenes, let the actors play what they will, and 
smiles upon the direst tragedies as on the 
peacefulest domestic dramas. Never did spring 
morning dawn more brightly, or broaden 
into a more glorious day, than that which on 
the morrow bade in vain the inmates of Cliffe 
Hall rise from their shameful sleep, and smote 
Grace Clifford’s pillowed but unrestful face 
with unaccustomed blushes. Eden itself, be 
sure, was not less fair after the Fall, than when 
it pleased tbe innocent eyes of our first parents ; 
and Ribble towered as nobly in the sky, and 
flashed its hundred streams as bright and purely 
as though no curse, nor Carr, bad ever vexed the 
house of Clifford. 

** How well you love old Ribble, madam !” said 
Lucy Cator, as Mildred’s eyes devoured the 
glorious hill as the three crossed the park. 

** Ay, that I do,” replied she, with eager passion ; 
then added, less warmly, “look how the cloud- 
berry dyes its very crown, as though the sunrise 
lingered there? How beautiful it is!” 

**Yos, madam, but very cruel. Its boggy fells 
have smothered poor folk’before now ; and others 
have spent weary years in jail for hunting on its 
slopes the wild red deer, before the Cliffords 
built them in.” 

‘Do you remember that, Lucy?” 

“ Ay, that I do, madam; and when the tenants 
hereabouts—of whom my father once was one, 
before the evil days came op us—were all called 
“foresters,” and sworn to cherish and preserve 
the vert and venison. It was an old-world place 
in those days, with old-world customs, such as 
you have never beard of. We were very simple 
folk. There was not such a thing as a timepiece 
in all Cliffe, save that in the Clock Tower of the 
Hall, and the young master’s hunting-watch 
which struck the hours. Poor Mr. Cyril, how well 
I mind his showing me that toy! As for glasses 
to tell the weather—yon mountain was the only 
glass we had: 

If Ribble’s head do wear a hood, 
Be sure the day will ne’er hold good— 
that was all we knew about the weather.” 

** But if the Cators are Cliffe people, how is it 
that they came to serve the Carrs?” 

‘* Well,” returned Lucy, hesitatingly, “they 
thought, I suppose, to better themselves. Be- 
sides, we didh’t occupy the place here we had 
been used to, and for poor people it was not so 
pleasant to live hereabouts. You may talk of law, 
but in those days what the Clifford said was law, 
nay, what his steward or bailift even chose to say ; 
if a man trod on either side the public way that 
cuts the park, some forester would take him by 
the collar, and beat him like a dog. Look there, 
at yonder gentleman before us, loitering by the 
beck—some wandering artist, I suppose, by his 
portfolio, Well, in the times I speak of—— But 
here Rufus comes. There is no fear, madam. He 
always runs to us thus to bid “‘ Good morning.” 

“Take the child,” cried Mildred. ‘There is 
fear, lsay. The dog is angry—furious.” 

‘By Heaven, and so he is,” exclaimed Lucy. 
“ He is tracking some one, but not us, Alas, it is 
that wretched man. He will tear his life out.” 
Then, raising her voice to its full pitch, she cried : 
“ Flee—ties up-stream and hide.” 

The person addressed was too far off to catch 
her words, although the sound attracted him. 
But he looked up and saw the dog, whose dread- 
ful errand it was not difficult to understand. 
With nose to ground, the mighty creature came 
on at headlong speed, now swerving this way, 
now the other, as the careless footsteps of the 
man had loitered devious, but never stopping for 
one instant. 

** Flee, for your life!” screamed the two women 
with one voice ; ahd the man turned aad fled, but 
not up-stream. A little wading in the water, and 
then one of the numerous hollows in the wave- 
worn rock would have concealed him safely, at all 
events, until Lucy could have come up and calmed 
the beast; but instead of that, he climbed the 
eastern bank, aud made for the boundary-wall of 
the deer-park. Up to that time, a hoarse deep 
bay had ever and anon broken like a knell upon 
the women’s ears; but the instant that the man 
showed himself, the dog was dumb, and ran 
straight as arrow from the bow. 

A terrible cry escaped from Mildred’s lips, and 
she covered her eyes with her hand. 

‘The man runs very fast,” said Lucy, comfort- 
ingly: “it is possible that he may yet reach 
the wall first, and that Rufus cannot leap it.” 

“ But if he does?” moaned Mildred. 

“Then Heaven have mercy on the poor doomed 
wretch !” answered Lucy, fervently. ‘“‘ He is not 
one of the Cliffe people—a stranger seeking the 
cave, perhaps without a guide—and the brute 
wil—— But he nears the wall. With what 
strength and speed the fear of death has winged 
him! He climbs it, and the dog springs after 
him, but falls and falls; and now he springs 
again. Alas, he has dragged himself to the very 
summit, and—— Oh my God!” 

“What, what? I dare not look, Lucy. I 
charge you, tell me what has happened.” 

“A miracle!” cried Lucy, joyfully. “A mo- 
ment ago, and I should have repled, “A mur- 
der.” The dog comes back again; he must have 
known the man, although J know him not, who, 





as I thought, knew everybody hereabouts. See, 
he eomes this way, gamboling like s puppy: he 
is joyful, because he has found a friend, and one, 
teo, who has authority to bid him come and go. 
I should net have deemed that any man save 
William, and the poor Master himself, could have 
had sueh power over Rufus.” 

With red tongue lolling low, wide jaws, and 
chest all flecked with foam, the huge beast 
thundered up; but his eyes were no longer 
aflame, nor each hair of his russet coat bristling 
as before with brutish hate and lust of combat. 
Lucy patted his vast head, bent low before her; 
then gave him Mildred’s hand to kiss, in token of 
fealty. 

‘Now you are friends,” quoth she; “you need 
never feed him more.—But who was that old 
acquaintance, Rufus, you have just parted from ? 
I protest that I am somewhat curious to see him. 
—But if—for you look very pale, madam—this 
scene has been too much for you, let us go home, 
and postpone your visit to the cave, which, 
indeed, you now may not find solitary. I cannot 
think what could have brought the man hither, 
unless to see it; for the gate is as often left un- 
locked as locked.” 

“Thank you, good Lucy, but I must do as I 
have ” returned Mildred, resolutely ; 
“I feel better now.” 

Nevertheless, she henceforth moved with trem- 
bling, and scarce could hold her little one, as she 
stooped to pluck the wild-flowers by the way—the 
early orchis, the pale blue violet (as great a prize 
to her as though it were not scentless), and the 
white sorrel, striped with blue; or strove to 
clasp the golden saxifrage (almost as vain a task 
as to rob the butterfly’s wings of their rich bloom), 
and babbled of all the glory of the spring in her 
unknown tongue. Above the entrance of the cave 
itself, the snow-white bird-cherry dropped like a 
knight’s plume ; while in front, nature had spread 
a carpet of forget-me-nots. ; 

“* How fitly these grow here!” said Mildred, with 
swimming eyes. “‘ Will you wait for us here, Lucy, 
and wait patiently? This torch”—taking one 
from the heap which always lay within the ante- 
chamber—“ will last me for two hours and more.” 

“*T will wait, madam,” returned the other. ‘I 
will trust your word not to rob yourself of God's 
good gift of hfe; you know not—indeed, you 
know not, lady—how much of happiness it even 
yet may have in store for you.” 

Mildred’s voice faltered as she answered : ‘* That 
is true, good Lucy ; and you will never repent this 
day, I think.” 

She stooped down, for she was taller than the 
other, and kissed her cheek, which was like a 
shriveled apple, that had, however, retained its 
ruddy hue, Then, having lit the torch with flint 
and steel, she took her way with her astonished 
babe into the heart of Ribble, with expectation 
higher than had filled the soul even of him who 
was the first to explore its hidden glories; for 
where was treasure of Earth or Fairyland that 
could compare with that she well knew lay hid 
in the cathedral chamber—whence from the dark- 
ness, witt a joyful cry, sprang forth her own brave 
husband—her Raymond, loved as only those are 
loved who have been lost, mourned as the unre- 
turning dead alone are mourned, but found, and 
hers once more. 





CHAPTER XXXII.—BURIED IN THE CHALE. 


Wuen Gideon Carr last looked down upon his 
victim from the Beacon Cliff, he saw him, as he 
thought, within a few seconds of death; and 
when, his attention being called elsewhere an 
instant, he no longer beheld him clinging to the 
bare white wall, he naturally imagined that he 
had fallen sheer upon the beach beneath. Such 
would have been the case with nineteen out of 
twenty in strait like that of Raymond Clifford's ; 
but years of voluntary hardship, such as sports- 
men use, had made his sinews lithe and strong 
as steel; and running (where no horse could 
gallop) on the craggy fells, in chase of the 
hill-fox, had made his limbs as supple as any bird- 
catcher’s, who gains his bread at peril of his neck ; 
and leaping from rock to rock, in many a foaming 
beck, to cheer his hounds upon the otter, had 
given him an eye as true as his who, on the slender 
rope, appears to totter, only to deceive the gaping 
crowd below him. And though as brave as any 
who drew breath, Raymond abhorred to die, and 
longed to live; and even in that extremity held 
on with his manly soul to Hope, as to the cliff with 
his strong fingers, and took his measures with 
cool brain upon the very brink of what seemed 
sure destruction. 

I have said that on his right hand lay a sort of 
gutter, down which, indeed, most persons would 
have shot at once, but which to him, as he clung 
panting to the precipice, seemed to offer some 
salient points, some coignes of vantage, or, at all 
events, a preferable position to that which he at 
present occupied, exposed to any action of his 
mortal foe. a touch with whose walking-stick or 
finger-tip must needs have been his instant death- 
doom. 

He was by no means so exhausted, or at least 
so near to utter collapse, as he seemed; and, 
taking advantage of Gideon’s momentary glance 
aside, he slid down along this almost perpendicular 
track as slowly as feet and hands could serve him 
taafrest the force of gravity. At last—that is, 
after such a second of time as might count against 
a year of ordinary life—he found that he had 
stopped himself. Above him hung the frowning 
brow of the precipice, under which his sideways 





hidden from his enemy’s sight. He had just 
| possessed himeclf of that fact, when, from the 
depths below, came up the innumerable flocks of 
| sea-fow!, as tllough to resent his intrusion into 
| their almost aérial domains. The touch of a 
| passing wing would have set him falling, like 
; another Lucifer, through spece: their hideous 
| and unexpected din, which even alarmed his mur- 
| derer, standing on the solid earth, shook his very 








soul within him, and closing his eyes, he waited 
for a moment, as though for the stroke of doom. 
Upon the sloping ledge on which he lay, never 
before had any creature bigger than a bird 
found footing ; » few more inches, and it termi- 
nated, as Raymond found out afterward, without 
8 rim, a crack, or nodosity—smooth, as though a 
carpenter's plane had leveled it. If he had known 
it then, even his iron nerves might have given 
way, or proved unequal to the task that lay before 
him. But when he dared to take his eyes from 
the slope to which he clung with foot and finger, 
he steadily turned them to the cliff alone, not- 
withstanding that there seemed some devil within 
him that prompted him to glance into the un- 
fathomable gulf below, and so to perish, Then 
he perceived upon his right hand, and so close 
that he could touch it had he dared to move, a 
hollow in the chalk, large enough to contain his 
body, and which seemed to widen with its. depth. 
To the mens sana, reasoning in its arm-chair, or, 
indeed, to any person who possessed the advantage 
of level ground, his getting into this hole would 
have seemed merely the exchange of a speedy 
death for one equally certain, although more 
lingering ; but to him, stretched on that ledge of 
death, it appeared (so comparative is the estimate 
of what is good) a very haven of security—a con- 
summation scarcely to be hoped for, so intense 
was his desire to attain it. Yes, that five-foot 
orifice in the otherwise unbroken wall of white 
seemed to him like the gate of heaven. 

Slowly as a snail creeps, writhingly as a worm 
crawls, and trailing his whole body along the 
ground, as one in pain, Raymond dragged him- 
self, inch by inch, into the hole. Then brain and 
muscle failed together, and he lay for a little like 
one dead—to all appearance as though he had 
fallen indeed through many a fathom of space 
upon that pebbly beach. When consciousness 
returned, he found himself in an excavation of 
considerable extent, the roof of which was suffi- 
ciently high to permit him to stand upright. 
From this dark recess the broad blue sky showed 
brighter, and the sparkling sea seemed to smile 
more joyously than Raymond had ever seen them ; 
the sea-birds’ screams, which had not as yet by 
any means subsided, had now a note of gratula- 
tion for his ear, and thankfully h’. throbbing brow 
welcomed the clear breezes, the very softest of 
which had whispered to him but a few minutes 
back of Death. Then, with the sense of present 
safety, arose new fears, new needs. How was it 
possible that he should ever escape from such a 
prison? It was most unusual, he well knew, for 
vessele of any kind to venture close in-shtbre among 
the rocks and islets ; and even if they did so, how 
was he to draw attention to himself in such a 
strange and unlooked-for place of durance ? 

Moreover, if even he should make people aware 
of his being in such a predicament, by what means 
could he be extricatei? Long before they could 
dig down to him through the solid rock he would 
assuredly perish of hunger, unless the guillemots 
and gulls should bring him food, as the ravens 
nourished the prophet of old. As for any human 
creature coming, by the way he came, to his assist- 
ance, or as to himself attempting to escape by the 
same road, his brain reeled at the very thought 
of such a chance. He could see now the full 
extent of the peril to which he had been so lately 
exposed, and, having seen it, his whole being re- 
volted at the idea of tempting destruction a 
second time in the like manner. What he had 
heard of the wondrous agility of the bird-catchers 
in these parts did indeed cross his mind, but he 
well knew how the rock above him overhung his 
place of refuge, and felt, with a sinking of his 
noble heart, that even to those human spiders he 
was inaccessible. 

What, however, most occupied Raymond’s 
thoughts, and racked him with anxiety, was how 
to attract the attention of his fellow-creatures, 
not for his own ‘sake, but that Mildred and her 
child might be warned in time of the murderous 
design of Gideon Carr. To foresee misfortune 
falling over our dearest ones, and to be powerless 
to avert it—there is no anguish bites like that! 
It is the very nightmare of reality—a curse that 
only falls on most of us, thank Heaven, in dreams. 
How should he let her know herdanger? Should 
he pencil it out a score of times upon the backs 
of certain letters that he happened to have with 
him, and trust them, like the Sibyl’s leaves, to 
the winds, in hopes that one at least might flutter 
to the hand of a friend? Alas! the wind was 
blowing from off-shore, and forebade even that 
promiseless project, Or should he enclose a letter 
in the case of his hunting watch, and drop it on 
the beach below, on the chance of its attracting 
the attention of some passer-by? where neither 
pleasure nor business bvonght a human creature 
from one month’s end to another! Sick at heart 
with the knowledge of the futility of any such 
schemes, Raymond turned wearily away from the 
mocking sunshine, and sought the gloom of the 
interior of the cave. 

As he did so, it struck him, for the first time, 
how strange it was that there were no sea-birds, 
nor any traces of them, in a place so much better 
adapted for their purposes than the precarious 
ledges all about him, which were swarming with 
eggs and callow young. What could have kept 
out such tenants from so convenient an abode? 
No animal inimical to their kind could harbor in 
such a position, while eyrie of hawk or kestrel it 
certainly was not. His third footstep struck 
against something soft, which he carried with 
some difficulty, though without resistance, to the 
light, when this riddle in natural history received 


course had brought him, so that he was quite | its solution. 


The reason why the guillemots avoided the cave 
was, because it was the occasional resort of man, 
or, at all events, bore tokens of his presence. 
What Raymond had dragged forth was a large 
bundie, neatly packed in sail-cloth, and containing 
a large quantity of foreign lace. Half-a-dozen 
similar packages were arranged in a semi-circle, at 
the far end of the cavern, along with two or three 
bales of rich and handsome shawls, Theso costly 





artieles were not very useful to Raymond in his 


resent ition, that, collectively, they 
ed a by no means icable bed. Their chief 
value to him lay in the fact that they needs must 


bave a mortal owner, who had, probably, some 
mechanical means of communicating with his 
property. It would have been a lation of 
considerable to Raymond, had his own 
interests been alone at stake, as to when this com- 
munication took place, with to his bodily 
sustenance—for meat and drink are at least as 
much necessaries of life as Brussels lace and 
French shawls—but his anxiety concerning his 
wife and child swallowed up all other ain 
and again, as he grew accustomed to the semi- 
darkness of his retreat, he minutely examined the 
walls and roof in search of some means of egress, 
by which he could make his way to Pampas Cot- 
tage, first to protect his dear ones, and then to 
avenge them ; but all was solid chalk. Remem- 
bering, too, how far beneath the surface the cave 
was situated, and, in particular, how liable to ob- 


ponte, wn any ning needs moe Os, made ms = 
of the Beacon Down, he became sati 
that nothing of the sort existed. was evi- 


dently the main consideration with those who 
stored their goods in such a place as that in which 
Raymond now found himself; nor had he any 
doubt but that he was in a hiding-place of the free- 
, a8 they called themselves, persons in ad- 
vance of their age, whom the less favored part of 
the community stigmatized as smugglers. It was 
likely enough that some of his Sandby friends were 
part-owners of these very goods, which, indeed, 
were far too valuable to belong to any one indivi- 
dual, This, however (as it seemed to Raymond at 
the time) was a matter of very secondary conse- 
quence, Shawls and lace might belong to the 
breakers of the law or not ; all that concerned him 
was, that those who claimed to be the owners 
might send to fetch them—although by what 
means he could not so much as guess—ere the 
dreadful morrow, on which bung the fate of Mil- 
dred and the child. 
But the curtain of stg descended slowly upon 
a sailless sea, and the hours of darkness wearily 
wore on without a sound, save the monotonous 
murmur of the wave and the shriil scream of the 
herring-gull and kittiwake, 








THE QUADRILATERAL. 


As the attention of the world is now turned 
to Europe, about to be convulsed with the fierce shock 
of contending armies, and especially to that part of it 
called the Quadrilateral, we give herewith a map o: this 
interesting spot, together with the position ot the noted 
fortresses of Northern Italy. 

In a late number we endeavored to explain the reasons 
why the statesmen and people of Italy long to add the 
province of Venetia to the Italian kingdom, and why 
Austria, now in possession of that province, should de- 
sire to retain ita hold. We have now to speak of the 
great obstacle lying in the way of any power which may 
attempt to wrest Venice from Austria by force of arms. 
That obstacle or impediment is universally known as 
“The Quadrilateral.” 

The term quadrilateral is properly applied to any 
figure possessing four sides, and, consequently, four 
angles or corners, In this case it has reference to a 

oup of four fortresses erected by Austria for the de- 

ense of Venice, and which form the corners of a four- 

sided space of considerable extent. These fortresses are 
Peschiers, Mantua, Verona and ; and their 
mutual position in relation to each other and to the sur- 
rounding territory will be seen at once on reference to 
the accompanying map. 

After the war of 1859, the Austrian of Lom- 
bardy was ceded to Piedmont, and it ome onan 
to define the boundary of the Austrian empire, on the 
one hand, and of Piedmont—or, as we shouid now say, 
of the kingdom of Italy—on the other. Rivers and 
mountains are the natural boundaries of states, and in 
this instance the line selected was that of the river 
Mincio, which will be seen marked upon our map. The 
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fortified cit 
a lake, and 


one mil-s southward on its course is the 

of Mantua, round which the Mincio 

then winds its way onward to the Po. 
pple he 
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the south, the river Adige flowing a 
distance of twenty-three miles. On the routh the river 
Po divides the Austrian territory from the provinces of 
the Italian kingdom. 

These rivers are an important element in the th of 
the Quadrilatsrai, as their alone would present a 
work of soms difficulty in the face of an 
But the great strength of the position is, ot 
~~ oe fort fied towns at 
which mutally support each other. are so far 
apart that, for an army to volines’ tn’ four 
separate 8.eges wou!d have to be undertaken, if the 
sition were maintained to the last; but they are, at 
same time, 60 nvar ther, that, if one were aitacked 
the other could readily forward troops or supplies to its 
assistance. , nO enemy could attempt to advance 
toward the other portions of the Austrian on this 
side, without having previously sutdued the Quadriia- 
teral; for such a movement, by which a strong opposing 
force would be left in the rear, which would be against 
the most elementary principles of military science, and 
its danger is obvious. The four fortresses of the Quad- 
rilateral are, therefore, not only a stronghold of Austria 
in Venetia, but they are also a bulwark of defense for the 
Austrian empire; and this is why Austria clings to their 
rae with a determination which other circum- 
st n tion with Venetia would scarce] 
— to justify. day 

No better illustration can be found of the strength 
the Quadrilateral than the fact that, after the vasteoiues 
armies of France and Piedmont had advanced to the 
Mincio, in 1859, fresh from the fields of Magenta and 
Solferino, they were compelled to pause in front of tnis 
almost impregnable position, end‘ to bring their con- 
quests toa close. In a formal bulletin issued to the 
army and the people by the Emperor of the French, it 
was candidly acknowledged that it had been thought un. 
advisable wo prolong that brilliant cam gn into a 
“sterile war of sieges,” and a fay peace had 
therefore, been conciuded, But unless the obstacle 
were almost insurmountable, there can be little doubt 
that the war undertaken for the “liberation of Tialy 
would then have been pursued to the completion of the 
task, and Venetia would not have been left under Ger- 
man domination, while its sister province, Lombardy. 
was set free, 4 

Large sums bave been expended by Austria upon the 
works of the four fortresses, and esp: cially since the war 
of 1859 the greatest care has béen taken to strengthen 
them in every possible way. Only two of the towns pos. 
sess any importance, apart from their military position: 
th se two are Maniuaand Verona. Mantua has a popu- 
lation of ab. ut thirty thousand people, and was once the 
capital ofa republic. It 6 many valuable re- 
mains of Italian art, and boasts several academies and 
scientific institutions. The birthplace of the poet Viryil 
is near the city. The population of Verona is about 
sixty thousand. also is @ very ancient city, and 
possesses remains of Roman antiquitie. It is now a 
town of considerable commercial activity, having its 
woolen and cotton manufactures, silk mills and cya 
works, The fortifications take rank among the most :e 
markable in Europe, and the garrison is capable of ac 
commodating twenty thousand men. Peschiera and 
Legnago derive all their interest from their place in the 
Quadrilateral. The population of the former is stout 
three thousand, and of the latter, six thousand, 
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BOAT RACE BETWEEN THE ATALANTA BOAT CLUB, OF NEW YORK, AND THE MUIUAL, OF ALBANY, ON SATURDAY, JUNE 30, AT HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY. 


BOAT RACE OFF HOBOKEN. 


Tue advocates of physical culture must be 
highly gratified with the many evidences that 
their views are so generally received with favor 
and their principles so po put in practice. 
There is now no lack of opportunity for the 
development of skill, agility and muscular 
powers, and we are rapidly making out-door 
sports our most popular entertainment. 

Men of all classes are turning their attention in 
this direction, and the various clubs that make 
athletic exercises a speciality are composed of 
some of our best citizens. 

This fact insures their respectability and 
renders their public exhibitions both popular and 
attractive. On this page we give a sketch of a 
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spirited rowing match between the Atalanta Club | 


York, all parties well satisfied with the result. 


In , The entire urn is most beautifully finished, and 


of this city and the Mutual, of Albany or the | the evening the members of the Mutual were | adorned in the highest style of modern art. 


supremacy in the art of sculling, and as a test of 
skill in handling the oar, which tock place on the 
Hudson river, opposite Hoboken, on the 30th of 
June. The Atalanta is composed of amateurs, 
and is regarded 75 the most proficient club in this 
vicinity. ~ 

The Atalanta Club provided a commodious 
barge for the accommodation of their numerous 
friends, also a band, whose sweet strains added 
greatly to the attractions of the occasion. 


On both sides of the river the banks and piers 
were lined with crowds of anxious spectators, 
eager to watch the contest, while the course was 
dotted with numbers of small craft of every de- 
scription. Several clubs 
of the city likewise 
were present, and the 
Columbia had their 
splendid six-oar shell 
in position, as if await- 
ing a challenge to test 
their prowess. 

The two competing 
boats were six-oar out- 
riggers, manneg@ by 
picked crews from each 
club. The race com- 
menced shortly after 
five o’clock,the Mutuals 
having slightly the 
start, and going off 
with a short, quick 
stroke, while the Ata- 
lantas took a longer, 
steady pull, which in 
the end proved success- 
ful. A slight breeze 
prevailed, and as the 
boats dashed along 
amid the cheers and 
salutations from the 
spectators on the river 
and shores, the scene 
became most exciting. 

The stake-boat at the 
upper terminus of the 
race-course was sta- 
tioned off Forty-fourth 
street, on the Hoboken 
side, the entire distance 
being three miles,going 
and returning. A sig- 
nal gun announced the 
rounding of the stake- 
boat, which was accom- 
plished by the Atalanta 
about two boats’ length, 
in advance of her oppo- 
nent, 

This advantage was 
continued on the re- 
turn, and the Atalanta 


ahead, having perform- 
ed the quickest time on 
record foramateur clubs 
—three miles in eigh- 


three seconds. Fifteen 
seconds later the Ivan- 
hoe rounded, and re- 


the winning boat, the 
deserved applause of 
all who witnessed the 
really exciting and suc- 
cessful trial of amateur 
skill andmuscle. They 


al 


then returned to New | 


came in five lengths | 


teen minutes and forty- | 


ceived, together with | 


entertained by the Atalantas with a dinner, 
was given in their honor at the Park Hotel, 
Hoboken. 


qf Y ‘ he Davis / | 
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COFFEE URN AND TENDER PRE- 
SENTED TO JEFF. DAVIS. 


Wate the Confederacy gave promise. of some 
thing like permanence, the friends of its President, 
in France, presented to him a unique and costly 
coffee urn, an illustration of which we give in this 
paper. Itis composed of china, and is made in 
the form of a locomotive engine and tender. The 
wheels are heavily gilt, and appear like solid metal. 
In front of the engine is the inscription, ‘‘ Confed- 
erate States of America,” surrounding the different 
flags, and the motto: “ Aide-toi, Dieu t aidera.” 
A lamp is placed beneath, to heat the water, 
| which passes through the smoke-stack, con- 
taining the coffee, and, after being filtered, is 
drawn off in the usual manner. The engineer 
is represented by a small figure holding a bell. 
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which | The tender is also made 


Sis Wie { 





TENDER 10 THE COFFEE URN 


of china, and contains a 
decanter, with glasses and sugar-bowl. Beneath 
the bowl is a music-box, and under the decanter 






COFFEE URN PRESENTED TO JEFF. DAVIS, BY HIS FRIENDS IN FRANCE. 


a receptacle for cigars. The various parts of the 
tender are gilt, to correspond with the urn. 

Previous to the evacuation of Richmond, many 
articles in the Presidential mansion, that could not 
readily be packed and carried away, were disposed 
of at auction, and among them was this beautiful 
urn. It attracted the attention of a gentleman of 
taste, who became its purchaser, and, some time 
afterward, presented it to President Johnson, in 
whose library it now stands, as an ornament and 
notan article of use. As a beautiful work of skill 
it will always be admired, while its peculiar history 
invests it with a special interest. 








THE DOG CHUM. 
Tus dog belongs to a Mr. Dodnell, Baysworth, 
England. 


Every morning he takes the bell off 





PRESENTED TO JEFF. DAVIS. 
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the stand by the kitchen door, and carrying the 
thong of leather to which it is hung in his 
mouth, calls up the workmen, by ringing it at 
their bed-room doors. He possesses a great variety 
of amusing and useful accomplishments. Put the 
most dainty and tempting morsel under Chum’s 
nose, and say, as he looks at it, the word, “‘ Mine!” 
and he will guard it, but neither eat it himself nor 
allow any one to touch it but his master or the 
one who put {t in his charge; but if the word, 
** Yours!” is uttered, then Chum instantly shows 
that he understands the morsel belongs to him. 


Chum is very playful, and has a habit of jump- 
ing up and taking off his master’s or the appren- 
tices’ caps in sport, but he knows both when to 
begin and when to end his sport; not before and 
not after he is allowed does he thus frolic. He 
can be both merry and wise, a combination that 
many so-called rational creatures often fail to 
attain. Chum is so accustomed to see the family 
assemble to the reading of the Scriptures, that at 
the opening of the Bible he knows his place, 
under a chair in the corner, and there he stays, 
perfectly still, during family worship. But his 
greatest merit, perhaps, consists in his being a 
messenger. His master has another house and 
shop a little distance up the street. Chum goes 
all the messages between the two shops. He 
carries a basket in his mouth—a little one when 
it is only a letter or a small parcel that he has to 
take ; a large basket when he takes packages or 
the dinner of the young person who serves in the 
upper shop. If his master or mistress, on send- 
ing him, says, ‘“‘Make haste back!” he understands 
and obeys the order. They know at the other 
shop that he must not stay, for he shows signs of 
impatience and haste in depositing his burden.’ 


Chum’s education has been conducted on the 
principle of love. The little treat and the word 
of encouragement, combined with patience and 
firmness, have trained him, and as no harshness 
has ever developed his angry feelings, he is full of 
affection. Children especially he delights in. On 
the Sunday und Infant-Scheol festivals Chum is 
looked for with the greatest interest, and he enters 
into all the sports, giving and receiving pleasure 
as merrily as any one. It certainly would not be 
safe for any one to attempt to take Chum’s basket 
or parcel away from him when he is going his mes- 
sages. He can growl and show a terrible array of 
white teeth, and eyes that are in a moment like two 
flames. So, while in trust, he is not meddled with, 
to the injury of the property he carries. But he 
knows that he must not show ill-temper, and of 
this an evidence was lately given. 


He had been very active, both at his messages 
and in carrying things in the house, and was lying 
down comfortably before the fire, at his master’s 
feet. His mistress passed him, and the skirt of 
her dress touched his face ; he lifted up his head 
impatiently, and gave a low growl, something like 
a saucy threat. ‘‘Oh, Chum, you unkind dog, to 
behave so to me!” said his mistress, Chum reared 
himself instantly, and looked around the room as 
if confused. ‘Bad dog!” said his master, 
gravely. Then, sitting on his haunches, Chum 
raised one of his fore-paws and rested it on his 
master’s knee, while he dropped his head and ears 
nearly to the ground. If ever contrition was ex- 
pressed by a dumb creature, Chum showed it 
then, while his paw on his master’s knee was like 
a hand uplifted to ask pardon. I thought I had 
seen all the changes of feeling that an intelligent 
child might experience, who had done wrong ; 
firet shame, then sorrow, thenentreaty. Of course 
Chum was forgiven, and then, having gratefully 
fondled his master and mistress, he stretched 
himself comfortably, and slept—as wise and honest 
a dog as any in England. 
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THE DOG CHUM AROUSING THE WORKMEN. 


STREET BECCARS IN CARACAS. 


Wurtz street-begging is often a great nuisance 
in many of our cities, it is not so thoroughly sys- 
tematized and connected witb so many peculiar 
adjuncts as in some other parts of the world. 
Here it is exotic, rather than indigenous ; our fast 
notions do not encourage mendicancy, and when 
every one, rightly disposed, can find something 
to do, beggars have few opportunities of success. 
A beggar mounted would be an impossibility in 
the United States, but in South America such a 
spectacle is quite common. 

Our illustration shows one of these peripatetic 
philosophers in Caracas. When we remember 
that a horse or a mule may be had for the catch- 
ing, our surprise at the apparent indolence and 
impudence of the alms-seeker will give way to 
amusement at his ludicrous appearance. He 
however, plies his calling assiduously, and spends 
his days as happily as many whose circumstances 
are more in accordance with proper views of 
civilization and refinement. 


SINGULAR DEATH BY LICHTNING. 








Tue number of persons who fall victims to the 


fearful thunderbolt is comparatively very small, 
and we have less to fear from the sublime contests 
of the elements than from many apparently insig- 
nificant forces. Since the introduction of the tel- 
egrapbh, some singular occurrences have proved 
the terrible power of an agent, that, generally so 
obedient to man, sometimes becomes his master 
andenemy. Such an incident is shown in our il- 
lustration, and took place recently in Illinois. 


Mr. Whitton, a railroad engineer, making one of | 


his accustomed trips, had occasion to stop his 
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SIREET BEGGAR IN CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 


train, in consequence of the telegraph line being 
thrown down by a storm. He was in the act of 
lifting the wire from the track, when a flash of 
lightning struck the line at that point, tearing it 
into small pieces, and instantly killing Mr. Whitton. 
The men who saw the accident state that they ob- 
served a ball of fire, as large as a man’s fist, issue 
from Whitton’s breast. He was buried on the spot 
where he waskilled. The operator states that this 
was the most terrific storm of lightning he ever 
witnessed. 








DAVID M. LYLE, 
Chief Engineer Philadelphia Fire De- 





| 


Al 


partment. 
| Mr. Lyxe was born in Philadelphia in the year 
| 1818. After arriving at proper age he was ap- 
| prenticed to the trade of house-painting, at which 
| he worked until 1861. He then received from the 
| Collector of the Port of Philadelphia an appoint- 
ment in the Custom House, where he remained 
for about four years, when he retired, and now 
| devotes his whole attcation to the duties of Chief 
| Engineer of the Fire Department. 
| In the year 1838, he became a member of the 
Fairmount Fire Company, and so continues until 
the present time. He was an engineer (or direc- 
tor) of that company for about nineteen consecu- 
tive years, and also a member of the “‘ Investigat- 
ing Committee” for about the same period. He 
has represented his company as a “‘ Delegate to 


the Fire Association” for the past seventeen |. 


years, and still holds that position. 

He was also an Assistant Engineer of the Fire 
| Department for two years, and has held the pres- 
ent position of Chief Engineer for three consecu- 
tive terms, making in the aggregate eight years. 

In his own company (the Fairmount), he has 
held ail minor and important positions since his 
election as a member thereof, being, as above 
stated, for the space of twenty-eight years. 

In 1844 he was placed upon the Honorary (or 
Exempt) roll of the Fairmount, and has also been 
elected a life member of many of the companies 
throughout the United States. 

During the rebellion, the Philadelphia Fire De- 
| partment took charge of the removal of all sick and 
| wounded soldiers and sailors arriving in the city. 

These numbered about 180,000. The department 

placed this duty under Mr. Lyle’s superintend- 
ence, and during the entire time it was faithfully 
| performed both by the Department and its Chief. 
| In all the relations of life Mr. Lyle commands the 
| respect of his fellow-citizens, and the admiration 
of those officiais with whom he is brought in con- 
tact. 











The Run on the Bank. 


In the town of A——, one hundred and fifty 
miles from New York, Mr. Sydney was the banker, 
as his father and his grandfatLer had been before 
him—all of them honorable men. His daughter 
was engaged to Richard Winton, the highest mer- 
chant of the place, but though twenty years older 
than Miss Sydney, her father made it a condition 
| of his consent that Mr. Winton should realize 
thirty-five thousand dollars in addition to the 
fifteen thousand dollars he gave her as a mar- 
riage portion, so as to make up fifty thousand dol- 
lars to be secured in the marriage settlement. 
| Of this sum Mr. Winton had already paid in 

thirty-three thousand dollars to Mr. Sydney's 
bank, and after a round of visits to various agente, 
from whom he had received sums due to him very 
nearly amounting to the remaining two thousand 
| dollars, he rode up one afternoon to Mr. Sydney’s 
counting-house, to pay it into his account. 
It was market-day in the country town, and the 
thoroughfare appeared to be unusually crowded. 
| As he dismounted from his horse a gossiping 
acquaintance seized his arm. 
| “Have you heard the news? They are gone 
stark, staring mad in New York. Some oi the 








stock-jobbers whom they call bears (that is,.fel- 
lows who seek to stamp down the prices of every- 
thing) are driving down all before them. Sydney’s 
cashier has taken advantage of the disturbance to 
bolt, with all the cash he coul: lay hands on. 
There is a run on the bank, and it is thought im- 
possible that Sydney can stand.” 

Richard Winton wished his informant a hasty 
good-morning, and hurried away to Mr. Sydney’s 
private house. He saw his betrothed. She tot- 
tered to meet him, and gave her hand. It was 
cold and clammy in his clasp. 

‘Tell me, Sophia, the simple facts. How much 
is gone, and how fat may I rely on the statements 
I shall hear at the bank? You know how earnestly 
I wish to support your father, but I must not 
sacrifice you. Only let me know the truth, for I 
cannot act in uncertainty.” 

**You must be governed by yonr own judgment’ 
Richard. The reports are exagevrated grossly ; 
but more than enough is true. } y brother Wil- 
liam is gone to New York to fetch su plies. If he 
return with them in time for bank.g hours to- 
morrow, and if you do not draw out, all is safe. 
Otherwise, the doors must close, and my poor 
father—you know his feelings—he is frantic al- 
ready at the disgrace of having the bank run 
upon ; what would he be, then, if it stopped?” 

**Is William certain to get the supplies ?” 

“We hope—we believe so; but go and judge 
for yourself. Do not save us at your own ex- 

nse ?”’ 

*“My love, the question is how to savé you— 
whether by seeking to prop up the bank, or by 
snatching from the scramble the means of pro- 
viding home and comfort for you and yours after- 
ward.” He kissed her forehead with solemnity 
and affection, then hastened from the room to 
communicate with her father 

It was with some difficulty that he gained ad- 
mission to the private room of the bank, where 
Mr. Sydney was evidently embarrassed how to 
receive him. 

‘**Let me speak with you in private for a mo 
ment,” said Richard, 

“Surely, surely, my dear sir ;” and, as he led 
the way, “‘ this senseless panic is indeed an an- 
noying business—but a mere annoyance. As for 
this bank, it is of no consequence to us; we could 
stand it for a fortnight, if need were.” 

Richard said, quietly, ‘‘I have had 2 conver- 
sation with Sophia ; I wish to do all I can, but I 
must be told the whole truth.” 





SINGULAR DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 


There was no further attempt at disguise on 
the part of Mr. Sydney. His countenance at once 
revealed the strong working of the natural feat~- 
ures, as he said, in a faint voice : 

‘Richard, it rests with you to save my credit or 
to ruin me.” 

‘Mr, Sydney, the only questian is, whether I 
can serve you best by throwing in my lot with you 
now or reserving it for you afterward. Answer 
me like a man. Can I safely devote my money 
for the present to the bank? Remember, that if 
I remove it now, it is to make a provision afterward 
for Sophia and yourself.” 

“TI hope, I think, I believe you may leave it 
with us now.” 

‘* But state to me your reasons for so thinking, 
and be calm.” 

“Calm! Zounds, sir, do you I am 
made of cast iron? Calm! I tell you, Richaid 
Winton, if this bank closes its doors from my in- 
ability to meet my engagements, I will die on the 
doorstep rather than survive the dis a 

**Come, come, Mr. Sydney, compose yourself— 
and if you wish me to serve you, tell me quietly 
the exact state of your affairs, so as to enable me 
to judge for myself.” 

As a child yields to the commands of a kind but 
resolute parent, Mr. Sydney, by degrees, gave 
Richard an exact account. 

“But, Mr. Sydney,” said Richard, “if I leave 
my money with you now, still I must have it 
eventually.” 

** Certainly, but you would have patience, and 
enable me to realize at favorable opportunities, so 
as to pay you all. Besides, there would be the 
measureless difference of being in the hands of a 
gentleman and a friend, instead of in the power 
of shabby snobs who delight to show their 
strength in petty provocations.” 

At this moment a clerk entered and presented 
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his master with a note. He glanced over the 
writing, and threw it to Richard in a rage. 

“ Look at that from Jones Wimperly, the greedy 
shark! So he must come, too—he that I have 
helped times after times with hundreds upon 
hundreds, when his bond was worth no more than 
his word. He, forsooth, must regret to have 
* a particular occasion for his uncle’s legacy now 
in my hands!’ I tell you what, Richard Winton, 
make your election, and don’t spend your coo! 
reason upon a frantic*man. Do you desire to 
draw out the whole or any part of your property 
intrusted to me? It lies between you and this 
Wimperley. Both demands cannot be met ; and 
if one must be preferred, I would rather it were 
yours. Speak, I say, sir.” 

“And Isay, speak, sir,” replied Richard, iu & 
voice of calm authority. ‘“ Answer me two ,ues- 
tions rational'y, and then I will tell you my de- 
cision, Whe. reason have you to suppose that 
your New York bankers will send you the required 
remittances back by William ?” 

“My reason for supposing that they will is, that 
he carried with him ample securities to justify 
them in doing so without risk.” 

* And you solemnly assure me that if he does so 
return with the supply of cash you have asked 
for, you can hold on?” 

“‘ Mr. Winton, forgive my emotion. I care little 
about lessening my private property or even my 
children’s ; but I pledge myself you shall suffer 


no ultimate loss. On the faith of an honest, | 


though most wretched man, you shall not—all I 
want is time.” 

“Then send Wimperley his money ; and let us 
both go together into the cash office and pay away 
with both hands to all applicants. Just senda 
messenger up with one line that I am writing to 
Sophia, and fill me out a bumper of that Madeira ; 
then to our desks.” 

The news spread rapidly that Mr. Richard 
Winton, after he had been closeted with Mr. | 
Sydney, and had examined into his affairs, had | 
satisfied himself that all was safe, and was help- 
ing the bank to his uttermost. This tended | 
powerfully to allay the pubic panic, which was, | 
in truth, one of unreasoning distrust. The doors | 
of the bank were kept open an hour beyond the | 
usual time, in the full confidence that the night 
mail would bring William and ample supplies for | 
the demands of the morrow. Alas! the mail 
arrived, but no William nor any tidings—no parcel, | 
no letter. 

Mr. Sydney relapsed into all the agonies of irri- 
tation and despair. It was only by threatening 
to withdraw his promise of the afternoon that | 
Richard Winton persuaded him to take an opiate | 
and go to bed, Then Richard Winton proceeded 
to take measures for the morrow. His mind rose 
to the occasion which the weaker mind sank 
under. Had the request for temporary assistance, 

with the offer of securities, been ad- 


the neighborhood, the money might have been 
at once, and much painful anxiety been 
But Mr. Sydney’s selfish pride could not 
brook such a request to men whom he was in the 
habit of meeting on more than equal terms. He 
would rather apply to strangers at a distance, and 
so he sent his son to New York, 
When he rose from his bed the next morning, 
after the strange, unhealthy slumber caused by 
draught, he seemed scarcely con- 
when awake. He signed his name 
and spoke more like a moving auto- 
a living man. The demands upon 
ay! ee less both in the number 
they did not cease alto- 
Sydney returned not. 
as to what could cause this delay was 
becoming utterly intolerable, and Richard Winton 
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A SONC OF SUMMER. 
WITH MUCH RHYME AND MORE REASON. 
BY ©. D. GARDETTE. 


You Bards may sing of “jocund spring ;” 
Of “ dewy mivad,” and “ tuneful choir ;” 

Or hymn the praise of “ summer days :” 
My muse strikes quite a different lyre. 


A fig “‘ for meads besprent with beads 

Of dew!” You'll find, when you are old, sirs, 
As I, that naught, forsooth, is brought 

From such damp rambles, save a cold, sirs, 


Talk as you please of “ murmuring bees :” 
Their honey always makes me sick, sirs! 

And why not sing about their sting ? 
Perhaps you never felt its prick, sirs? 


Then there's the hospitable (!) wasp 

(Whose house, if you approach, you'll mourn it; 
Although ’tis o’er your very door!) 

And his sharp relative, the hornet! 


Recline at ease beneath the trees ; 
Draw forth your novel, and attack its 
Absorbing plot—by Jove! the spot 
Is on a nest of “ yellow jackets |” 


| Climb o’er a stile—intent the while 
On some sweet sylvan meditation, 
And—hark! a roar!—and straight before 
You charges down some bull of Bashan! 


From woods and brakes craw] sudden snakes : 
Burrs clutch you: in your flesh thorns rankle : 
You tread on toads; and in the roads 
The choking dust is over ankle. 





But “ star-lit eve brings soft reprieve.” 
Oh! does it? Faith, a different tale you 
‘ll tell, when, as you light your gas, 
A myriad insect foes assail you! ~ 


Musquitoes, gnats, claw-winged bats, 

Huge beetles, floundering, buzzing, turning, 
In eyes, mouth, hair; and all the air 
_ Foul with the smell of bugdom burning! 


Nay, when you've fled at length to bed, 

Of “balmy sleep” you're far from certain ; 
For, ten to one, some long-bill’d dun 

Sneaks under your musquito curtain! 


Besides, the heat—but why repeat 
The endless trials of the season! 
I simply wrote to make a note, 
With much of rhyme, yet more of reasont 








A NEW ENTERPRISE. 
Zoological Garden in New York—Capital 
$2,000,000—A Free Museum. 


with this establish: involving responsibility or 
sound judgment, eal bo filled by person ~ &- | 


not a man expe-ience in the business and of good 
habits, this being considere : the best plan to secure 
effleacy in every t. This combination is to 


be known as the ‘‘ Barnum and Van Amburgh Museum | 
and Company,” and these two establish- | 
will the nueleié about which is to be reared | 
the most erencnsive place of amusement and in- , 
struction which has ever existed on this continent. | 

At a future day an entire square or more, higher up 
town, will be required for this mammoth show. Until 
such an establishment is reared, a new building, of forty 
by two hundred fect, adjoining the present Museum, 
has been secur d. In the immense series of halls now 
open, and to be immediately «rected, almost every rare 
and curious thing, from all parts of the globe, will be 
gathered. Living animals from every region and clime 
will be confined in cages proper for their exhibition; 
and besides all these, a feature in public amusement 
mever “aunts by any one but by Mr. Barnum, will 
introd in the shape of whales, sea-cows, walrus, 
and the many wonderful creatures of the deep, 

in their native element, and swimming about 
aquariums. Preserved specimens in every 
of natural --4 and _ — - = of 
description, provided, an not only 
jeld pleasure to the merely curious, but will also 
render substantial ification to the student. Relics 
“ye olden time,” to remind us of the times, man- 
ners and customs of our ancestors, and curious 
to give us an idea of the babits and methods of life of 
‘oreign nations and savage tribes, will also be collected, 
and cannot fail to bo interesting as well to the pleasure- 
seeker as to the antiquary and philanthropist. 

Living human phenomena, giants, dwarfs, Albinos, 

ens of Indian tribes, etc., will, as of yore, ring 

end!ess changes which always insure something new 

and int-resting at each visit to the Museum, even if it 
is made every week day in the year. 

Equestrian and acrobatic entertainments, panto- 
mimes, spectacle, panoramic, scenic and optical novel- 

of oe music and the moral 
features in the new institution, while 
Occasional dog-shows, bird-shows and poultry-shows, 
will vary the attractions to please all tastes. We are 
giad to add that the proprictora will keep the prices 
down to those hitherto rged for admission to the 
Museum. 

A noble feature in the establishtment, and one which 
Mr. Barnum prid.s himself upon as of vast and grow- 
ing service to this and future generations, is, that an 
ny - is to be 

rown open to the public, to be enjoyed, under proper 
restrictions for the preservation of order, like the 
Louvre, in Paris, the British Museum, in London, and 
som~ other Governmental Museums abroad, free of any 
charge tor admission. Many gifts of curiosities from 

citizens and others abroad have been received, 
and it is probable that, when this feature is generally 
known, mavy more will be found to gravitate toward 
the great collection, eo that ere long we may find, am: 
hosts of lesser curiosities presented, contributions 
ee sculpture, armor, and other valuable dona- 
which may even rival the famous “‘ Elgin Marbles”’ 
in interest. All these are to be properly labeled and 
catalocued, with the names of donors, and collected into 
a free department, which is to be maintained by the 
Company, at their own expense, and by the profits 
arising from the other departments. Contributions to 
this department have been commended by many tle- 
men ot distinction; and it is believed that not am- 
bassadors, consuls and commercial 
American ladies and gentlemen trav > 
ladly send some interesting contributions to this free 
ational Museum, but that foreigners and their Govern- 
mental Museums will furnish some memento, ao that 
Kings, Queens, and, perhaps, the Pope, will be in some 
manner represented among the articles of interest 
therein deposited for public gratification. The Museum 
was the only place of amusement which the Priace of 
Wales visited in America, and it is not unlikely that his 
Roya! Highness will take pleasure in sending a tangible 
evidence of his remembrance of that visit. 

It is quite possible that, in the course of years, the 

whole collection of animal curiosities will be thrown 
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Tue want of an extensive Zoological Garden 
in America has long been telt. Several efforis to estab- 
lish one have been made from time to time, and a few 
years since the New York Legislature granted a charter 
and allotted a space in Central Park for that purpose; 
but the gentlemen who had the subject in hand were | 
inexperienced in this line of business, and they found, | 
upon investigation, that the great expense attending 
the purchase and maintenance of a complete collection | 
of living animals, placed in a well-arranged Zoological | 
Garden, always far exceeds the receipts, Hence, while 
as in France and Italy, these institutions are the pro- 
perty of their respective Governments, and are kept up 
at a large annual outlay, similar establishments in Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, Vienna, etc., are owned and supported 
by associations of wea thy gentlemen, who contribute 
large sums annually from their private funds, in addi- 
tion to ail moneys received from visitors. These con- 
siderations have hitherto deterred responsible parties 





was in the act of proposing to Mr. Sydney 
that he himself should hurry off to New York and | 
see what had become of William, when a sudden | 
trampling sound was heard at a distance. As it | 

w nearer, loud huzzas and the noise of car- 
riage-wheels filled all in the bank with excitement. | 
Rushing to the door’, they saw a carriage draw up, 


Opening the door from the inside, and without 
waiting for the steps to be let down, the first 
person who sprung out was William Sydney, 
looking like one risen from the dead. The next 
who got out of the carriage was a stranger, with 
pistols in his hands, but looking calm and self- 
The third, for whom help was needed, 
as he was hoavily ironed, was the delinquent 
cashier. The remaining and heaviest part of the 
contents of the carriage were two strong iron- 
bound bullion chests. 
.“Am I in time?” asked William Sydney, in a 
sepulchral voice. 
“You ate in time ?” answered Richard Winton, 
* but what in the name of heaven detained you?” 
“At the moment I was starting back with the 
supplies, I got a clue to the whereabouts of that 
wretched runaway. He was on shipboard, and if 
not caught at once, must have escaped. I gota 
search-warrant, and accompanied by this officer, 
I tracked him out and brought him off, with most 
of his booty, too, We have core along like fury 
since we secured him—neither eating, drinking, 


sleeping, nor scarcely speaking—and now I should | 
like to go to bed till Christmas, Take care of | 


Mr. Higson”—(that was the ‘police-officer)—“ he 
has done his duty likea man. That's all I have 
to say.” 








| Zoological Garden in connection with a Museum, be- 


from embarking in such a hazardous and expeasive 
enterprise. 

Some years since Mr. Barnum visited all of these 
institutions abroad, and investigated all the details of 
their management, original cost and daily expenses, 
and finding that none of them were self-supporting, he 
announced his intention, at a future day, to establish a 


lieving that a constant succession of novelties which he 
could introduce into the latter department would attract 
such multitudes of visitors as would make the whole 
# source of p y profit, especially as he proposed 
duplicating his living animals, and would thus be 
enabled, during eight months in a year, to dispatch a 
Menagerie through the country, as he had already done, 
at a profit. 

The burning of the American Museum in July last 
afforded a good opportunity for Mr. Barnum to inaugu- 
rate his long cherished enterprise. His increasing 
years, although as yet he is but fifty-five, and more par- 
ticularly the wealth accumulated by his successful 
career as a caterer for public amusement, caused him 
for a moment to pause and weigh the advantages ot a 
life of ease and retirement. Professional bias, and 
probably a degree of pride in iounding an establish- 
ment which wou'd reflect honor on a career which had 
been so creditably pursued for nearly a third of a 
century, soon, however, led him to determine a course 
of action. Before the bricks of his burning Museum 
were cold, he sold his land lease of the premises for 
$200,000 cash, and forthwith started a new Museum 
fartber up Broadway. His adaptation to the business, 
coupled with a lavish outlay, and his extensive and valu- 
able business connections, at home and abroad, enabled 
him to collect a larger number of interesting curiosities 
than it would seem possible to get together in so short 
a space of time. But from the beginning of his new 
enterprise, Mr. Barnum’s whole study has been how 
best to arrange a permanent and ever-increasing 
Zoological Garden in connection with his Museum. 

The public will be. glad to learn that this he has at last 
satisfactorily and successfully accomplished. 

A combination has been formed by uniting Barnum’s 
Museum and the famous Van Amburgh’s Menag-rie, 
which is owned and managed by experienced showmen 
of wealth, and which at present consists of two im- 








Tux Scientific American says: ‘The un- | 


pleasant odor produced by perspiration ‘s frequently 
the source of vexation to persons who are subject to it. 
hothing is simpler than to remove this odor much 
more effectually than by the application of such ongn- 
ents and perfumes as are in use. It is only necessary to 
wocure some of the compound spirits of ammonia and 
sauce about two tablespeonfals in s basin of water. 
Ww, <hine the face, hands and arms with this, leaves the 
g.)n as viean, sweet and fresh as one could wish. The 
wash is perfectly harmless and very cheap. It is com- 
mended on the suthority of an experienced physician, 


mense traveling zoological collections, containing 


has ever been exhibited. A charter for an association, 
with a capital of two millions of dollars, has been ob- 
tained from the Connecticut Legislature, and thirty 
acres of land bave been purchased in the vicinity of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, on which are being erected 
suitable buildings and glass edifices for breeding and 
acclimating rare animals, birds, &c., and for training 
some of them for public performances. The present 
stockholders of this colossal association are all men of 
great practical experience as public caterers, and all 


specimens of nearly every living bird and animal that | 





| rsonally engaged in conducting the public exhibitions, 
“ fact, it is determined that no position in 


open free, and kept up at the expenae ot this Company. 

Mr. Barnum for Europe or the 18th of July, to 
secure curiosities and to conter with agents, who have 
been at work for months in procuring the materiel for 
this enterprise, some of whom bave already traversed 
large portions ot Africa and Asia in search of rare 
animals end other novelties. 

Among his latest purchases is the entire collection of 
the late Gordon Cumming, the great lion-slayer, con- 
sisting of tue heads, horns, tusks, skins, etc., of African 
animals slain by this intrepid hunter, and made historic 
by his reckless daring and unerring rifle. This enor- 
mous coilection was bought at a public sale in London, 
at a cost to the Museum of four thousand pounds, 








THE MIRACLE OF BRACCIANO. 


WHENEVER ancient Rome was in peril, and 
the patricians wished to arouse the masses to the full 
sense of the impending danger, a miracle was wont to 
occur. An ox spoke, or wondrous apparitions appeared, 
or mysterious clangor broke the silence of night, and 
an awe fell upon the commonalty highly conducive to 
obedience or self-sacrifice. The priests, who have pre- 
served so many of the traditions of the Old World, who 
never, for example, to this day forget that Rome is the 
only historic centre ot a sovereignty based on a univer- 
sal instead of a national idea; the one spot whose rela- 
tion with Warsaw or New York 1s imeginatively as com- 
plete as with Florence, seem to have retained this 
weapon of statecraft also. They have just performed 
a miracle, and an exceedingly effective one, which has 
awed the lower populace of Rome, and stirred up Vol- 
tairian Frenchmen to careful investigation—a double 
effect, which enables us to see for once clearly how 
ecclesiastical miracles are got up. 

A brigand of a peculiarly atrocious character, known 
to have been guilty of repeated murders and horrible 
acts of cruelty, fell recently into the hands of the Papal 
authorities, Although very unwilling to inflict eapital 
punishment, the authorities thought this man’s crimes 
too great for endurance, and he was sentenced to de- 
capitation at Braeeiano, a little town about twenty-six 
miles from Rome, The lotine was éfected, and on 
the 23d of May the was led to it and bound 
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areprieve. The Pope, be hearing of “3 


of the occu before us, end 
attributes the of incidents to the personal 
in tion of the Virgin. This narrative 
bot work of an ecclesias‘ical Syren en 
is hawked about Rome, where not 
even a card be ted without the 


vious of tne 

virculation has been pe ms) i ary the 
The document con account which the powers 
who preside in Rome wish to disseminate amongst the 
population, and actually circulate by means that, ac- 
cording to the law of Rome, are obtainable only through 
their agency and by their favor. Upon this head there 
is not the possibility of raising a doubt. The shape 
and language of the publication are equally evaracter- 
istic and unambiguous. It sa broadside, witha 
coarse woodcut of the V: at the top. We there 
read how the eriminal received the announcewsnt of 

the fatal hour in meditatiye silence, his sole ejaculatio 

5 regret that his exeeutie 





Should contaminate the virgin purity of the month of 
May, consecrated to ghe service of the Madonna. On 
leaving the prison, we are told that, as 2 passed on 
image of the Virgin, the culprit instinctively up 
to it with fervor, saying, a half-suppressed tone, 
“Ah, were I not really to die thus, I how 
to the Mad that I should owe this grace!” And 
now comes the culminaiin t of the hour, 
Having ‘‘ mounted the scaffold and recommended him- 
velf to God for the last time, he lai@ his head beneath 
the horrible knife; with a firm hand tid the executioner 
loosen the edged blade, which came down swiitly, when, 
on touching the victim’s neck, 1t stopped without in- 
juring the same, one voice alone being heard in the 
awful silence, the voice of the sufferer, who, alive and 
unhurt, was addressing himself to cue Mother of God 
with the woids, “ Zvtive Maria/’’ It will be observed 
that here we have a circumstantial narrative of all the 
details of the supernatural incideut, for the sharp-edged 
knife is spoken of as having actually come down upon 
the neck af the condemned, and there to have lain on it 
with the gentleness of an innocuous feather ruff, through 
the merciful intervention of an all-powerful Virgin 
Mary, who had been touched by the criminal’s senti- 
mental reverence for her particular self. [t is as com- 
_ and striking a piece of supernatural effect as can 
conceived, and we are not astonished to be informed 
that the imagination of the devout and the brigand 
classes has been specially inflamed by the incident, and 
thrown into an exceptional transport of excitement. 
In fact, the composition has been a successful piece of 
authorship, and has had a decided run in Rome, where 
the brigands and assassins now being enrolled, almost 
ave by the ex-King ot Naples, are naturally re- 
oiced at so unmistakable an intervention of the divine 
— on their behalf. If they may commit crime, yet 
saved from its consequences, enlistment pays, and 
enlistments, consequently, are increasing rapidly. 

The success of the scheme would have been complete, 
but for one untoward incident. It happens that Brac- 
ciano lies within the territory still occupied by French 
troops, and General Montebeilo did not altogether 
approve either the miracle, the Virgin Mary not being a 

perly authorized State official, or the excitement it 
causedin Rome. He availed himself of his military 
authority to order the matter to be investigated by 
persons; and we have reason to know that the 
result was a report that the man’s life had been 
saved by the clipping together of the vertical beams— 
au occurrence lutely impossible unless the affair 
had been previously arranged with the executioner. 
Of course that report will not reach the Romans, or 
probably the Pope; the latter of whom will continue to 
regard the affair as a merciful accident, and the former 
as @ proof positive either that the Virgin favors the 
cause of the ex-King, or—which is more probable— 
that devotion to her will excuse even Bourbon br gands 
from the consequences of their crime. It is not often 
that the genesis of an ecclesiastical miracle can be so 
clearly traced, or that the priests venture to invent so 
little. In this instance they have adhered to facts with 
commendable closeness, the single falsity being that 
the intervention of the Virgin is substituted tor that of 
the executioner and those whom he obeyed. It is quite 
le, even, that the brigand, though he did not 
eve in the miracle, did put up the prayers to the 
Madonna, with which a Southern Italian prefaces every 
act, good and bad, almost, as it were by instinct, and as 
readily among crowds as when alone. 














ALBERT N’YANZA. 


Tus is the name given to a great lake in the 
interior of Africa, which is one of the reservoirs feeding 
the Nile. Mr. Barker, a traveler, who visited it in 1864. 
gives the following account of his first view of its waters: 

“The sun had not risen when I was spurring my ox 
after the guide, who, having been promised a double 
handful of beads on arrival at the lake, had caught the 
enthusiasm of the moment. The day broke beautifully 
clear, and having crossed a deep valley betweeu the hills, 
we toiled up the opposite —_ I hurried to the sum- 
mit. The glory of our prize burst suddenly upon me! 
There, like a sea of quicksilver, lay, far beneath, the grand 
expanse of water—a boundless sea horizon on the south 
and south-west, glittering in the noon-day sun; and on 
the west, at fifty or sixty miles distance, blue mountains 
rose from the bosom of the lake to a height of about 
seven thousand feet above its level. It is impossible to 
describe the triumph of that moment; here was the re- 
ward for all our labor—for the years of tenacity with 
which we had toiled tnrough Africa. England had won 
the sources of the Nile! Long before I reached this 
spot, I had ed to give cheers with all our 
men, in English style, in honor of the discovery; but 
now that [ looked down upon the great inland sea 
nestled in the very heart of Africa, and thought how 
vainly mankind had sought these sources throughout so 
many ages, and reflected that I had been the humble in- 
strument permitted to unravel this portion of the 
mystery when so many greater than I had failed, I felt 
too serious to vent my feelings in vain cheers for victory, 
and I sincerely thanked God for a guided atid sup- 
ported us through all dangers to th» good end. I 
was about 1,500 feet above the lake, and I looked down 
from the steep gr.nite cliff upon those welcome waters 
—upon that vast reservoir which nourished Egypt, and 
brought fertility where a!) was a wilderness—upon that 
great source so long hidden from mankind; that source 
of bounty and of blessings to miliions of human beinys; 
and as one of the great-st objects in nature, I deter- 
mined to honor it witha great name. As an imperish- 
able memorial of one loved and mourned by our dous 

and deplored by every Englishman, I ied this 
lake ‘the Albert N’yanz:.’ The Victoria and the 
Ibert lakes are the two sources of the Nile. * * * 
The beach was perfectly clean sand, upon which the 
waves rolled ke those of the sea, throwing up weeds 
precisely as seaweed may be seen upon the English 
shore, It was a grand sight to look upon this vast re- 
servoir of the mighty Nile, and to watch the heavy swell 
tumbling upon the beach, whil- far to the south-west, 
the eye searched as vainly for a bound as though upon 
the Atiantic. It was with extreme emotion that I en- 
joyed this glorious scene.” 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


THERE is an editor out West, who, when he 
is short of matter, sends out his paper with one side or 
page entirely blank, merely drawing his subscribers’ 
attention to the fact by a note—* This space will be 
very useful for the children to write upon.” 


Mr. Coptey, the celebrated portrait-painter, 
and father of the late Lord Lyndhurst, once met a lady 
in the street, who said to him : 

* Ab, Mr. Copley, I have just seen.your likeness, and 
T \cissed it because it was so much like you.” 

* And did it kiss you in return ?’’ he asked. 

“Why, no,” was reply. 

“Then,” said Copley, “ it was not like me.” 


Moruter—‘‘ Now, George, you must divide 
the cake honorably with your her Charlie.” 
“ What is ‘honorably,’ mother ?”’ 
“It means that you must give him the largest piece.” 
George—“ hen, mother, I'd rather Chariie should 
cut it.” ° 


“War is the letter d like a ring?” saida 
young lady to her accepted one day. 

Ths gentieman, like the generality of his sex in such 
a situation, was as dull as « hammer. 

ad " ad@ed the lady, with a very modest look 
at the at the other end of the room—* because 
we can’t be wed wi'hout it. 


A GENTLEMAN advertises for a horse, ‘‘for a 
lady of dark color, a good trotter, and of stylish action ! 
The horse must be young, and have a long tail about 
fifteen hands high |” “ 


- “ Your house is on fire, sir,” said a stran- 
er, rushing into the parlor of a sober citizen. 
“Well, sir,” wae the answer of the latter, “to what 
cause am IJ indebted for the extraordinary interest which 
you take in the affairs of my house?” 








Jeuy 21, 1866.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








A Frenox writer, in describing. the tending 
powers of the genuine Yankee, said: “If he was 
pos bog hdow & desolate island, he’d get wu the next merning 
aad go around selling maps to to the inhabitants. 


‘*Wuat is the reason that men never kiss 
each other, while the ladies waste a world of kisses on 
the teminine faces ?” said a foolish gent to a lively girl 
the other day. The young lady answered: 

“Because the men have something better to kiss, 
and the women haven't.” The gent saw it immediately. 


A TRUMPETING fellow, bragging of the wounds 
he had rec ived in his face and in battle, a companion, 
knowing him to ba.« coward, told him he had best take 
heed the next time he ran away how he looked back. 


War is a thief your only true philosopher? 
Because he regards everything from an abetrac’ 

of vic *, iso to all notions of protection, seat is 
open to ‘conviction. 


We don’t believe, though we see it in 
that there is a man in Vermont who feeds his geese on 
iron filings, and gathers steel] pens from their wings. 


Tue botanists tell us there is no such thing 
tm nature as a black flower. We suppose they never 
heard of the “ coal biack Rose.” 


A Lapy excused her extreme love for™aia- 
monds and other precious stones by saying, “ They are 
the only bright things which never fade on earth.” 


An old lady, being asked to subscribe for a 
newspaper, declined, on the ground that, when she 
wanted news, she manufactured it. 


A tapy was asked to join one of the Divisions 
of the Daughters of Temperance. She replied, “ This 
is unnecesse ry; as it is my intention to join one of the 
sons in the course of a few weeks.” 


ode ‘‘WARM MEAL” in New Mexico consists of 
o crackers dipped in pepper-sauce. Simple, but not 
calculated to become popular. 


Tue following definition of the rights of 
woman is given in a Vermont paper: “To love her lord 
with = ~ heart, and her baby as herself—and to make 

rea 


A CONFIRMED toner was bothered how to 
honor his birthday. A brilliant idea struck him—he 
kept sober. 


A DRUNEARD, upon hearing that the earth 
was “ae said that accounted for his rolling about so 
muc 


Ertcram sent with a brace of ducks to a 
patient. By an M. D.: 
“I’ve dispatched, my dear madam, this scrap of a letter, 
To say that Miss is very much better: 
A regular doctor no ionger she iacks, 
And therefore I’ve sent her a couple ‘of Quacks.”” 








Take Ayer's Sarsaparilla to purity 
the blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boi 
and sores which are merely emblems of the rottenness 
within. 

Pat 


= 





Barnum’s New American Museum. 


Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 
Delightfully cool! Grand Opening of the Summer 
Beason. G. L. FOX’S COMBINATION PANTOMIMIC 
COMPANY will appear, comprising the following 
talented and brilliant performers: Mr. G. L. FOX, the 
Grea. American Clown; Mr. C. K. FOX, Pantaljoon; 
Master TIMOTHY, Harlequin; the accomplished 
Danceuse, Mi.; KATE PENNOYER; Mons. Grossi, 
Mons. Louis, Messrs. Anderson, Francis, Atkins, Mat- 
thews, Miss Beaumont, together with a full and efficient 
Corps de Baliet, Every Afternoon at 2; Evening st 7%. 
The celebrated Comic speetacular Pantomime, JACK 
AND GILL, replete with t e most remarkable Trans- 
formations, Laughable Tricks, and Mirth-Inspiring 
Incidents. To be seen at all hours, THE CAROLINA 
TWINS, inseparably joined together, yet easy and 

ful in their movements, pronounced by all the 
Greatest Curiosity in the World! MASTER ALLEY 
TURNER, Infant Drummer. Just added, a splendid 
G@PECIMEN of a LIVING ORANG -OUTANG 
from BORNEO. MAMMOTH FAT CHILD, three 
years old, weighs 196 lbs.; Giantess; Five Dwarte ; 
Glass Blowers; Circassian Girl; 8. A. Iguana ; 300 
Living Australian Birds; 3,000 Specimens of Native 
Birds; Chinese Summer Tea-House from Hong Kong; 
The African Vuliure; The Adjutant; Gold and Silver 
Pheasants; Australian Opossum aud young; Mexican 
Horned Froge; Two Nylghaus ; Wax Statues of Noted 

mages; Port aits of Celebrated Individuals; Cos- 
moramas, Learned Seal, Happy Family, Grand Aquaria, 
100,000 Curiosities. 
Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 














HZolloway's Pills.—Cholrra or griping of the 
bdowe.s, Laudanum may lull the pain but not destroy it. 
Morphine steeps the senses in artificial sleep, without 
refreshing the invalid. Holloway’s Pills not only pro- 
eure the same results without the baneful effects, but 
eo entirely extinguish the elements of the disease as to 
promote a speedy cure without danger of relapse. Sold 
by all Druggists. 664-5 


FRU TO SBVURYBODY.—A Sample 





and Oxstalogue of Articles every one wants sent to any 
address. ents Wanted by P. MocDOWELL & Co., 618 
Broadway, N. Y. 564-5 





Every Man his Cwn Printer. 


T AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 

$3 and $30. Price of an Office, with Prees, $15, $28, 

$48, and $71. Send for a Circular te the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water strect, Boston tf 








The Way to Make from ‘Ono Dollar 
to One Dollar and Fifty Cents in an evening, with other 
information, will be sent to any ons enclosing two 
stamps. Address A. WOLOOTT, Cleveland O. 

200 our IMPROVED STENCIL DIES, by 
— and gentlemen. Send for our free 


Catalogue, con telaing samples and prices. Address 
8. M. SPENCER & bo. Brattleboro’, Vt. 564-7 





@ Month is being made with 





Look ! Look! 

Full Instructions, by which a person ean master the 
great art of VENTRILOQUISM by a few hours’ practice, 
and make a world of fun and a fortune. Sent by mail 
for 50 cents, Satisfaction given or money refunded in 

“every case. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Il. 


STEPHENS & RITCHIE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT SLATE REFRIGERATORS. 
awarded by the American Institute, 1365. 


We call attention to our Slate Refrigerators, which for 
beauty and economy are ensurpanell 

is suc 
and its preserving qualities are equal if not superior to 
any other now in use. We manufacture Domestic and 
Grocers’ Refrigefators of all sizes at our Factory, Ne. 
116 and 118 West 25th Street, New York. 

248, STEPHENS. 708. L. RITOHIE. 











. Ite construction | 
that it is free from all musty or impure odors, | River Street, Troy, N. Y. 





Unparalleled Success! Immense Popularity? ‘Triumph of Enter- 
prise over Difficulties! The Work Taken in Hand by the People! 





$50,000 as Working Gapitakin 
IN THE MAMMOTH OIL ENTERPRISE! 


Being rapidly paid into the Treasury. 


Great success of the plan for the 


GRAND GIiF5rtT DisTHRIBUTION. 


All peal Agente m must report weekly. The a 


find full particulars 
NJ. W. HIi1CHCOCK, 14 


in this (date of June 9th). 


Circulars 
mbers St., New York. 





‘Works of Nature.—! » state of health the 
intestinal canal may be compared to a river, whose 
waters flow over the adjoining land, through the chan- 
nels nature or art has made, and improve their qualities; 
so long as it runs on smoothly, the channels are kept 
pure and healthy; if the course of the river is stopped, 
then the water in the canals is no longer pure, but soon 
becomes stagnant. There is but one law of circulation 
in nature. When there is a superabundance of humorial 
fluid in the intestinal tubes, and costiveness takes 
place, it flows*back into the blood-vessels, and infiltrates 
itself into the circulation. To establish the free course 
of the river, we must remove the obstructions which stop 
its free course, and those of its tributary streams. 
With the body follow the same natural principle— 

ove the obstructions from the bowels with BRAN- 

RETH’S PILLS, which never injure, but are always 
effectual for the perfect cleansing of the system from 
foulness or disease. Remember, never suffer a drop 
of blood to be taken from you. Evacuate the humors 
as often and as long as they are deranged, or as long a8 
you are sick. 

See that B. BRANDRETH is in white letters in the 
Government stamp. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


FIRST PREMIOOM. 
SHWE 


$9 mAcHIN MACHINE ! $9 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; a 2 patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CruimprnGc attachment; is NOISELESs in o on, 
sews with DouBLE on SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordina rapidity, — 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get “out of order 
for THREE 


years. It has taken the Premroms at 
New York and other Stare Farms, and received the 
Foti Approval of Aux the principal Journals, and of 
those who have usEp THEM. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“This beens eee the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie’ 

“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”"—N. YF. Independent, 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
aes makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” — 





paibe Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, — in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted onnyeteame. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, iy —_ for 35 cents, 


Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N 


$2 TIMEREEPER, 
AND VEST CHAIN—$2. 

A Genwine English Sotrp GoLp or SILVER Composite 
Timekeeper, with an accurate miniature Compass in the 
Dial, in Handsome Cases, Beautiful and Elaborate 
in Design, of Exquisite workmanship and Remarkable 
for ite Correctness and absolute Certainty as 1 Ruov- 
LaTon ; fully warranted for two years. Will last 
@ LIFETIME, and is a most elegan and perfectly 
reliable Pocket Companion, and MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use. Price for a single one, 


Smali Size, with a Rich Plated ’ VEST CHAIN, 
yam 4 $2. Agents wanted everywhere. Price List sent 


& OO., 
i. abiahed) . 








ddresse, M. A. NEILE 
Importers of Watches, Chains, &c., 
E. Cor. of Broadway & Fulton-st., N. Y. 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. w 





az Somet New. “Gs 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Usefal J 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 


8. W. RICE & OO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. ¥. 
15 A MONTH! New business for Agents. H. 
B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 554-66 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybod 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retai tails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 629ly 


Chastellar’s White Liquid Enamel, 


For Improving and Beautifying the Complexion. The 
most valuable and perfect preparation in use, for giving 
the skin a beautful pearl-like tint, that is only found in 

outh. It quickly removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 

lotches, Moth Patches, Sallowness, Eruptions, and all 
impurities of the skin, kindly healing the same, leaving | 
the skin white and clear as alavaster. lis use cannot 
be detected by the closest scrutiny, and being a vege- 
table og oy: is perfectly harmless. It is the only 
article of the kind used by the French, and ‘s oon- 
sidered by the Parisian as indispensable tos perfect 





toilet. Upward of 30,000 botties were sold during the | 


past year, a sufficient guarantee of its efficacy. Price 
only 75 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of an 
order, by BERGER, SHUTTS & OCO., Chemista, 
556-68 
6, 00 AGENTS wented, ‘to > well “SIX 5 NEW INVEN- 
Tions, of great value to families; all pay 
great profits. Send 15 cts. and get 80 pages, or 25 ots. 
and get 80 pages anu a sample, gratis. 
661-72 £PHRAIM WN, Lowell, Mass. 
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THE STANDARD ae 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 
COMBINATION GUSHIONS, 


B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. $4, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72and 74 Washington 8t., 
New York. 


AKE YOUR OWN SOAP. Fifty per cent. saved 
by using B. T. BABBITT’S PURE og 
TRATED POTASH or READY SOAP MAKER. 
ranted double the strength of common Potash, and p< 
perior to any other mg eee or ~— aoa the market. Pat 
up in cans of 1 —— 6 pounds, 
and 12 pounds, with fall dipootions ist amelie in English and = 
ae 1 Peaking Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will 
No limo is 
eapest 






[aimee we xew3 
50 Nay Si 


T. BABBITT’S best Medicinal SALERATUS, 

e “made from common salt.” Bread made with 

this Saleratus contains, when baked, nothing but com- 

mon salt, water and flour. Nos. 64, 65, _ 68, 69, 
70, 72 and 74 Washington street, New York. 


5 PER CENT. SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB- 

BITT’S STAR YEAST POWDER. Light Biscuit 
or any kind of Cake may be made with this “‘ Yeast 
Powder” in 15 minutes. No shorte: is required 
when sweet milk is used. Nos. 64 to 7 a 
street, New York. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 
= Deans of 26th May 1866, 





No. 11089.........- drew......+ ++ -$100,000 
No. rr poccccecoe OF eeccesoce - 60,000 
No. 12058......... o **sccccccce - 26,000 
WO. LIBR. .cccocces OO cccccscece 10,000 
No. 61156..........  ccocccces - 5,000 
No. 22989.....c000-  sccces ecce 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR’& CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. ¥. 


100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 pee: 560 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 p hs of Female Beauties for 25 


“3 100 rele 8 of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. ¥. 
Boauty_Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
cannot be detected. 


nt for years ard 
Price $1.18 couis by mal, vocurely from ob- 
servation. HUNT & 


Co., 
tf 138 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Two Numbers of this most entertaining and beauti- 
odical have been and the 


The two Numbers for Apriland May contain 40 interest- 
ing and elegant Engraviags, besides _— Fairy Stories, 

entures, Poetry, Soy of Natura) History, 
Games, Conundrums, Enigmas, and a hundred things 
to instruct, amuse, and delight th the young. Purein tone, 
useful and pleasing, it will provesreal treasure in every 


family. Me Cee See Lesh te Pettich 


687 Pearl street, ‘New York. 














os “Peychomancy,” or Fascination. How to 
m 


gain the love and marry any person. Sent for 
60 ots., by E. D. LOCKE « OU., Portland, Me, 
262-66 


NEW - PHYSIOGNOMY ; 
SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 


as manifested through Temperament and External 
Forms, with 1,000 illustrations, by 8. R. Weitz, of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. One handsome 12mo 
vol.; 768 pages. Postpaid, $5. Agents wanted. 

562-4 FOWLER & WELLA, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


"The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information 0 Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &e. eh securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress Box 5 5,057 P. O., New York. tf 











i 





| 
500 Photographs of the most Promi. 
NENT PERSON THE AGE, embracing Actors, 
| Actresses, Opera Singers, Officers of the Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Rothe Artists, Clergymen, Kings and 
Queens. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. Box 
a 





6,057, Post-Office, New York. 





The Great New England Remedy! 


Da. J. W. POLAND'S 


White Pine Compound 


after having boon proved by the test of Ih of 11 “er 
— 
New England States, Silen Chien tte seaniis bane botoune 05 


well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 

markable Remedy We 

7 oS » hee & a A 

Voidivg Urine, from the Kidneys and 

Bladder, Gravel, and Complaints. For 

Piles and be found very valu- 

Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. Itis we eg eye 

y Se Re and Dealers in Medicines gener- 


Agents Wanted, for a 
ness omy $ week. Sample mailed free, by 
eddressing JAS. THOMPSON, 81 Nassau st., N. ¥. 





The Beautiful Art of the 
, beautifying plexion, making 
it eore fair, sar as t. It Sainowd totais 
the — ry Sen’ a ail’ toe Bo ot peng 
dress HUNT & CO., 133 South 7th or 
_ | acstoxansat at ent at your Own Homos_sither 
“foalised, Address, with 
pee A ny ota realized, Address, 
R. WARNER, 54 East 
ioth trent, New ork City. 560-63 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 
Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, 
WAR VIEWS, 


SCENERY, GROUPS, &0. 


Ph Albums, great assortment; Cartes de 
Visite of Noted Persons, &c., &c. 
French, English and American Novelties. tfo 





1,000 AGENTS 


Wanted Immediately, 


Males and Females. chance to make 
money. Address, without delay, 
B. W. HITCHOOCK, 14 Chambers st., N.Y. 


- KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
t, while in a 


number can assert. of age, 
disposition, color of eyes and , and enclosing 50 
cents, and ped f to yourself, you 
will receive the mage» by return mail, together with 


esired information. Ad 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West pA 
New York. 


$1,6 500 Biadstors, Mie. or chicago, 


Matrimony Made Hasy; 
Or, Mysteries of Making Love fully lain with 
en Love Letters. pion 1b cowte.” Bond ocdene 
to Box 3,410, P. O., N. ¥. 


‘rhe Mammoth yee 


GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. 

How to Write Letters Correctly, 1 15 cents. How to 
Woo and Win, 15 i Bridal Etiquette, 15 cen‘s, 
W. C. WEMYSS, 57: 558-70 


" Wanted--§200 per Month 














to ite to introduce our new $15, $18 and $20 

ewing- Ketchum’s Patent. Address, with 

stamp, MONADNOCK SEWING HINE be 
Win Mass. 660-72 





NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 4 Yean. 


A Beautifully Hlustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ Reacorzo, 
THE RENEGADO; OR, THE MiNsTREL Grel oF MExico,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 

S@ FRANK LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS will 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE'S 
NEW MONTHLY. 

&@ All subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pearl Street, H. ¥. 











[Jone 21, 1866, 
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MOT T'S CHEMICAL SRSA SS 
POMADE Re 
PB Haroon. Sy rari SOE ii ees eee 


Salt Hhoum.( OINTMENT: Salt Mhoum. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; also cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all of phage > Price 


Boston, Mass., will be f 
Druggists. 








tfo BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








FISHING TACKLE, 
In all its varisties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 Nassau 
street, one door from Maiden Lane, New York. 
564-7o 





MUSICAL BOXES 
Playing from one to thirty-six differ 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 





ever offered for sale in New York. 

Fine ornaments for the lor, and 

ge companions for the invalid. 

J. P, & CO., Toportera, 

21 Maiden Lane, (up-stairs), New York. Boxes 
° 





Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, shouid use PERRY’S 
Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
infallible.- Prepared by Dz. B. C. PERRY, Dermato- 
logist, 49 Bond ftreet, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dn. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2. 





MAGIC LANTERN 


AND 


Stor 

We are now receiving the most comprebensive and 
in of glass views ever made to America, 
represen scenes and objects in nearly all European 
cities and countries. These views are specially selected 
abroad by our Mr. Edward Anthony, and are adapted 
for the uses of either the Stercopticoy cr the Stereo- 

scope, 

rE. & I. T. ANTHONY & Co., 


601 Broadway, 
Three doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


CALL AND SEE 


THOSE ALL WOOL 


$20 Business Suits 


OFFERED BY 


TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO., 


398, 400 and 492 Bowery, 








Opposite Seventh Regiment Armory, New York 
° 

wc OU EAR, 8 BOR | Moor. 

near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and re- 

tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 

ers cut to on and red. All 


Circular. Pipes $ $6 to $80 each. 





Old Made New, without Spectacles, 
Doctor or ihlet mailed free. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 way, N. Y. 





Comfort and Cure for the — 
Sent See. Address E. B. FOOTE, M. D., Piso Broad. 
way, N. Y. 





tion for the Mar 
ried.—Sent free in sealed en Address E. 
FOOTE, M. D,, 1,130 Sreobuty, XN. 





Medical Common Sense.—‘0 pages—100 
Illustrations, $1 50. Sent by mail everywhere, post- 
d. Contents Table sentfree. Address the Author, 

B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 


op gep cough yop hey 
Information of Priceless Vi eee 
rein me see cope, $i Ad eg 9 
iN BOOK 
Co 
Union Dime Sa Bank. 
Canal Street, corner of May 
DEPOSITS FROM 10 CENTS TO $5,000 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, FREE OF TAX. 


Deposits before July 2ist draw interest from July Ist. 
ASSETS, $1, 973,945.11. 


eowo 











FLORENGE 


LOCKE STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium Gold Medal. 
FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 
The best in the World. They have the Reversible 





Feed Motion. They haves — ie can Shut- 
tie Tension. They make and distinet 
Stitches on one and } pf oun ‘Dame. “i have 









SYMPTOMS OF HOT WEATHER—THEATRICALS IN THE DOG DAYS. 


Mana@er (to poey individual in ette)—‘“' Respected sir—ahem !—as you are the only indi- 
vidual ‘in front,’ and considering th the ‘stale of Paap moms So der of 8 weds oil 2 accept the return of 
your half dolar, and permit us to adjourn fi on 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and most 
epee cg collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 





REMOVAL. 


BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 
SHIFFER & CO., 


Have removed from their old store to 
No. 713 BROADWAY, 
Corner ne gg 4 New York Hotel, A large and complete 
assortment 
VULGANITE JEWELRY, 


4 INDIA RUBBER 
an Fancy Goods. 
° 713 BROADWAY. 


PAPER COLLAR 











The Most Econcmical Collar Ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well | 
on both sides. | 
SNOW’S PATENT SCARF HOLDER, | 
Patented Feb. 14, 1365. 
Is made of the best § a ng Wire, and is just the thing to 
wear with Pa: re, being far superior to elastic 
cord for holding “Butte ‘rflies, ** « Uniques,” ‘‘ Bows,”’ 
etc., in place on tho shirt button. Also, 
BEAN’S PATENT SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1964. 


To bo obtained of all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & CO., Agents, 
5654-790 cow Winthrop Square, Boston. 


Uv e—Au- 
BRA or. Flax- 
en, and Silken CURLS 
uced by the use of 
fessor De Brevx’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 








§ and 

STACHES 

forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
threc to five werks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE’S 
BESTAURATEUR CaA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discove.y in 
modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an aimost miraculous 
manner. It has been used by the é/ite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success Nameq 
or all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 
tire satusfaction is not given in every instance, the 








ed to curl the most money will be cheerfully refunded, Price by mail, 

straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy and id, $1. Descriptive circulars and 

ringlets or heavy, massive curla Ties then used by | testimonials dfree. Address BERGER, SHUTTS 

the fashionables of Paris and London dy the most | & CO., Chemists, 285 hg Street, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents ‘tor the United 8 556-68 


"THE CELEBRATED 
GLE GAS STOVES & RANGES 


Will Boil, Broil, Roast, Toast, Bake, Stew, Fry, Heat 

HORR IBLE Trl! Iron, &c,, with less trouble, in icss time, and at less ex- 
eee | ail and examine, o yet yy — the public. 

and examine, or send for desc ive catalogue. 

T navn destroyed. my voice tt selling impute Best varieties of Kerosene Oil Stoves at the lowest prices. 

my sight ond. beating six weeks 1 have been en- 1 main ao nenideadeedl 


pt y's sake I will send the recipe ZERO! 


in to all afflicted. 
J. Mzap, Drawer 176, Syracuse, N. ¥. “The Zero Refrigerator, with water-cooler combined, 
> ot yy clean. Will keep provisions from spoil- 


are ice-boz—a t improvement on 
= Scenena.' ew Ball” *s Journal of of Health 


ALEXANDER M. LESLEY, 605 Sixth avenue x as 
1310 Broadway, bet. 35th and 36th streets. 








A Set of Rock Crystal Jewelry, $2 50. 
. A Set of Green Crystal Jewelry, $2. 

A Set of Frosted Crystal Jewelry, $3. ‘ 

A Set of Jet Jewelry, $2. 

A Set of Ivory Jewelry, $2. 













Sent tree, by mail, to any address. pEEDLES, 
F. P. PERKINS & BROTHER, CAMPHOR TROCHES, 
Importers of Laces and French Fancy Goods, Positive Preventive of 





Cm OL BRA, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, and Cholera Morbus, 
“9 _ Role Pactor, C. Hi. Needles, Draggist. | 
‘ty 4 12th & Race Sts., Phila. 


° 727 Broadway, New York. 


r Public Exhibition. 
Stereoscopticons, Magic Lanterns and Dissolving Views; 
with pictures from all parts, and of every inte resting 
subject, made by JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 63-66 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue Sent Gratis. 552-640 —— 







ADAME JUMEL’S « MAMMARIAL BALM” for 
i enlarging and beautifying the form. Mechanical 
appliances used when necessary. Madame Jumel’s 
WRINKLE OBLITERATOR. Depot, 363 CANAL ST. 
Orders mailed to Agent for Madame Jumel promptly 


Sold by all Drugzgists. 655-TTeow o attended to. Send for Circular. 561-720 


Vineland Lands. To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces 6 crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactoriesand others. Churches, sc chools 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers 
ering full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Laudis Township, 

ersey. 


— KRRANT —* 
A SELTZER apeRIENT! 





~ 















many advan’ 
TLOnEN. GE SEWING MACHI® 0 
537-490 605 Broadway, New Yor 


Editor of the Tribune 











“It is one of the most for pl t 


extensive tracts, in an almoet level position and suitabl diti 
farming, that we know of this side of pretrie.”’ 


Western 


WARD’ S 


Paper Collars 


anp CUFFS For 
LADIES 

AND GENTLEMEN, 
Wholesale & Retail, 


387 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


_—_ 2. « eo _. 





Ladies’ Victoria Turn- Ladies’ EmpressTurn 
over Paper Collar. over Paper Collar. 





Ladies’ English Stand- Ladies’ American 
ing Paper Collar, ae Paper Collar, 





Ladies French Paper Ladies’ English Paper 
Cuffs. Cu 


S. 





Cent’s Piccadilly Paper Cent's. Shakespeare 
Collar. Paper Collar. 





Gentlemen's Standing Gentlemen’s Turnover 
Paper Collar. Paper Collar. 





Cents. Reversible Gents. English P 
Paper Cuffs. Cuffs. antl 





NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
A wholesale price-list sent by mail. 


Perry Davis’ 


PAINKILLER 


Is the most populas 
e Family Medicine 
known; no other 
remedy has been 80 
successful in relieving 


all kinds of pain. 








WHI 3.—DR. LAMONTE’S CORROLIA 
force ekerre or Mustaches on the smoothest face 
or chin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial sent 
free. Address REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau street, New 
York. 564-70 


Wanted, Aout $150 per Month, 
everywhere, Male and Female, to sell the GENUIN 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
The greatest invention of the age. Price $18. Every 
Machine warranted three years. Address SECOMB & 
CO., Chicago, Ill.; or, Cleveland. Ohio, 564-50 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curling 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers and 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature ot taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jr.—A Book crammed full of Joker, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents. 


Ventriloquism Mado Basy; and the Second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Rosert Heiter and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents. 

Either of the sgh will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 


receipt of the price, 
o O. A. ROORBAC H, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 

















— — > 
MUGRCHANTS, BANIERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the Unite 4 St ~ 8 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tf 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES, 


626 Broadwav. New York. ° 





